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HETHER President Wilson was wise in pub- 
lishing his manifesto on the Adriatic problem 
precisely at the moment when he did may 


possibly be doubted. According to the Italian 
account, which, at the time of writing, has not been 
denied, a compromise which would have left Fiume a 
free port whilst admitting a limitation of Italian claims 
in Dalmatia was on the very point of being arrived at, 
but was destroyed—as it naturally would be—by the 
President’s bombshell. Even, however, if this ea parte 
account of the matter be correct, the alleged compromise 
seems scarcely to have been worth saving. The issue 
between Italy and her Allies is not one which is suited 
for compromise. It is essentially a question not of 
demarcation lines or territorial concessions but of 
principle. And whether President Wilson chose the right 
moment or not for his protest, its intrinsic value far 
outweighs the disadvantages of any temporary hitch 
which it may have caused. As a restatement and a 
vindication of the purposes for which he came to Europe 
it appears at exactly the right moment—at a moment, 
that is, when, driven by the urgent necessity of getting 
something on to paper, the Allied plenipotentiaries have 
shown an unmistakable tendency to sacrifice the pros- 
pects of the future harmony of Europe for the sake of 
immediate harmony in the Council Chamber. The 
manifesto can hardly fail, we imagine, to have a great 
effect upon Italian public opinion which, resentful as 
it may be at first, will quickly appreciate the dangers of 
the state of moral isolation to which its extravagant 
claims have reduced it. 





* * * 


It is evident that the Italian publie was particularly 
in need of some such awakening. The claims which 


Italy is putting forward are not claims which she has 
always steadfastly maintained. At this time last year 
she allowed it to be understood that she had abandoned 
them, and it is only since the armistice that they have 
been revived. They are the product of what may be 
called ‘“‘ the November spirit,’ which found expression 
here in a demand for impossible indemnities and in 
France for the left bank of the Rhine; and until that 
spirit is exorcised, as it has been already, to some extent 
at any rate, in this country, there is small hope of even 
a tolerably satisfactory peace. The constant harping 
of the Italian Press on “ the rights of the victors ’’—a 
quite irrelevant consideration—shows how strongly it 
still flourishes in Italy. Doubtless Signor Orlando will, 
if he chooses, appeal to it successfully, but what he will 
have gained thereby except increased future embarrass- 
ments for himself is not clear. 
* * * 


As regards the practical aspect of the crisis, we do 
not yet know whether the Italian delegates will persist 
in their withdrawal from the Conference or whether they 
will be satisfied with their demonstration. If they with- 
draw the question arises as to whether the signature of 
the preliminary peace with Germany will thereby be 
delayed and for how long. We do not see why it should 
be delayed for more than a few days at most. We have 
two written agreements with Italy: the Treaty of 
London, which gives Italy most of the Dalmatian coast, 
without Fiume, and which we must adhere to if in spite 
of changed conditions she insists on her pound of flesh ; 
and the Pact of London, by which the Allies mutually 
agreed not to conclude any separate peace. But Italy 
signed the Pact of London in November, 1915, and did 
not declare war on Germany until August,1916. As far, 
therefore, as Italy is concerned the Pact clearly did not 
refer to Germany, and unless some later agreement of 
which the public is unaware was concluded, it would 
appear that the other Allied States are not bound either 
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legally or morally to refrain from concluding peace with 
Germany merely because Signor Orlando and his col- 
leagues have thought fit to return to Rome. It would 
indeed be no less than a crime to allow Italy’s present 
fit of intransigeance to lead to serious delay in the 
settlement of the main problem of the Conference, with 
all the suffering and danger which such delay would 
involve for our friends and enemies alike throughout 
Central Europe. 
rk ae * 

As the date of the arrival of the German delegates at 
Versailles draws nearer, the question, ‘* Will Germany 
sign ?”’ is obtaining more of the serious attention which 
it deserves. Those who regard, or affect to regard, the 
threat of a refusal to sign as a characteristic piece of 
German bluff and no more, fail, we think, to appreciate 
the conditions which exist in Germany at this moment. 
It is true that, apart from the possibilities of military 
action, we have in the blockade an instrument by which 
immense pressure can be brought to bear upon a recalci- 
trant German Government. We can create conditions 
of literal starvation—and consequent anarchy. Many 
people in this country cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment would consent to face such a disaster, and it is 
indeed hard to conceive it if one does not take into 
account the intense degree of apathy which affects the 
governing classes of Germany, and the vast number 
of educated Germans to whom the future looks already 
so black that it cannot be blacker. Doubtless the 
German Government will not face the disaster of a 
renewal of the blockade; it will retire. And no one 
but the Spartacists will be found to take its place. 
And when that happens the blockade will become as 
useless a weapon against Germany as it is to-day against 
Russia. We do not believe that things will come to 
this pass, but whilst the possibility exists, it is useless 
and foolish to pretend that the German Government 
has no right or power to insist on discussing the peace 
terms before they are signed. In England, at any rate, 
we have some knowledge of how powerful a weapon 
“‘ passive resistance” in its various forms may be; 
and it is a weapon of which no individual and no nation 
can ever be deprived except by death. 

* * * 

Progress is reported to have been made during the 
week towards a settlement of Polish claims. The 
public has not been informed as to the nature of the 
settlement, but though some concessions have doubtless 
been made to M. Paderewski—whose personal position 
in Paris is the greatest asset of the Polish Imperialists— 
we believe it may be assumed that the more extravagant 
of the demands put forward by his Government have 
not been agreed to. Meanwhile, a speech made by 
General Haller, the Commander of the Polish Legion, 
on his arrival in Warsaw is worth placing on record. 
** Poland,” he declared, according to the sympathetic 
correspondent of the Daily Express, “has not yet 
obtained her ancient frontiers. I am here to take 
Danzig, Silesia and Orava at the point of the bayonet. 
I will never sheathe my sword until Poland extends 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea.”” The shore of the 
Black Sea is some four hundred miles beyond the 


most outlying Polish district in Galicia ; and the gallant 
General has a long and a bloody task in front of him, 
from which we imagine even the most clamant of 
Polish delegates in Paris may be inclined to shrink. 


Daily cables from the Viceroy of India during the 
week, supplemented by newspaper dispatches, mostly 
delayed, have shown that the disorders were on the whole 
more widespread and more serious than the earlier 
accounts had implied. Not only troops and machine- 
guns, but armoured trains and firing from the air were 
employed to disperse the mobs. In Amritsar, the Sikh 
capital, the casualties are given as over 200, and it 
must be presumed that in other Punjab cities the loss 
of life was heavy. Calcutta and Bombay appear to 
have been restored to order much more easily than the 
centres in Upper India. The Government of India 
has armed itself with every kind of emergency authority : 
special courts-martial and civil courts of summary 
procedure, additional powers of internment and deporta- 
tion, the fixing upon districts of responsibility for 
public order, the right to quarter punitive police upon 
a neighbourhoood at the inhabitants’ cost, and other 
expedients long known to the expert directors of the 
most elaborate bureaucracy in the world. On the 
Indian side two noteworthy circumstances are: the 
additional resignations from the Viceroy’s Council, in 
protest against the Rowlatt Acts, and the collapse of 
passive resistance. Mr. Gandhi and his associates, 
deploring the violence of the mobs and admitting the 
ruin of Satyaraghi movement by the inrush of hooli- 
ganism, announced its abandonment. A characteristic 
touch was added by Mr. Gandhi, who imposed a three- 
days’ fast upon the people of Bombay as penance for 
the outrages. 

% * * 

Presumably the overpowering force, military and 
civil, commanded by the Government of India will 
suffice for the restoration of order; but there still 
remains the question of policy. When Parliament 
reassembles, the Secretary of State will, of course, 
make a statement, and he cannot evade the duty of 
announcing the intentions of the Government in respect 
of the new coercion laws and the reform scheme so 
expansively prepared for last year. Enlightened con- 
servative opinion inclines to the view that the rushing 
through of the Rowlatt Acts was a mistake, which will 
need to be corrected. The Indian constitutional leaders 
have made strong representations at Simla in favour 
of the steady advance of the reform programme, as the 
only possible security against the growth of anarchy. 
But Lord Chelmsford, pressed alike by Simla and by the 
powerful European commercial element of the large 
cities, will find it hard to give any support worth having 
to Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha. There is, nevertheless, 
no alternative that can be seriously considered. The 
whole articulate world of India is in an ugly mood, a 
mcod which ought, and assuredly could, have been 
guarded against by the adoption of a less rigorous 
and unsympathetic attitude towards the Indian reform 
parties and the educated classes generally from the 
time that the war was seen to be ending in unqualified 
victory. As it is, the Government of India has now 
on its hands a situation only to be compared with that 
in Ireland since the revolt of 1916. 

* * * 


The Coal Commission this week resumed its sittings, 
and opened its inquiry into the nationalisation of the 
mines. Mr. Justice Sankey announced that the Com- 
missioners had unanimously resolved that the next 
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report could not be ready by May 20th but should be 
presented not later than June 20th. As the witnesses in 
the first two days were academic persons and not coal- 
owners, the miners’ representatives did not enjoy the 
perfect opportunities to which they became used during 
the first inquiry. Professor Pigou, who was hampered 
by his philosophic view that any system must work well 
or badly according to the wills and abilities of those who 
are working it, seemed to incline towards the lease 
system. Professor Ashley, starting with the postulate 
that some form of unification had been decided on, said 
that there was no clear advantage to be obtained by 
retaining the present property interests “and some 
obvious advantage to be secured by out-and-out nation- 
alisation.”” Professor Cannan suggested that the State 
would make no profit on the mines and would be in- 
capable of managing the coal trade. Mr. Harold Cox 
(who appears to think that the miners do not know 
what they are asking for) said that nationalisation 
meant industrial conscription and that Government 
coal would be as unpopular as Government beer. We 
will not at this stage comment on the evidence, but we 
may pardonably say that we are entitled to assume that 
Government coal will at least be coal. 
* * * 

The Air Ministry’s “‘ Synopsis of British Air Effort 
during the War ”’ was anticipated in regard to some of 
the information which it contains by General Seely’s 
speech on the Air Estimates. It is nevertheless a valuable 
record of a most extraordinary story. When the war 
began, our air services were behind those of France and 
Germany alike, our only really strong point being the 
quality of our pilots. We ended the war as unquestion- 
ably the leading Air Power, at any rate in regard to 
heavier-than-air machines. By that time the number 
of aeroplanes which we had in service had increased 
more than eighty-fold ; the number of personnel, about 
a hundred-and-forty-fold ; while the increase in effli- 
ciency in regard to reconnaissance, aerial fighting, bomb- 
ing, and firing at ground targets, though it cannot be 
expressed numerically, is at least as remarkable. 
Wireless telephony and aerial photography (now prac- 
tised from altitudes of 22,000 feet) have revolutionised 
reconnaissance and artillery co-operation. The point 
about nearly all these paths in the development of the 
aerial arm is that British inventiveness and initiative 
took the lead and kept it. Other nations—the Germans, 
French, Italians, and Americans—all made important 
contributions to the general inventive stock ; but when 
hostilities ended we were, and had for some years been, 
well away in the front as the principal all-round pioneers 
of the new fighting. It is really one of the most satis- 
factory testimonials which the war produced to the 
vigour of the British character. , 

* * » 


The question now is whether this lead, which we 
obtained in war, can be kept in peace. Can we deal 
with the possibilities of commercial aviation, still largely 
unexplored, as vigorously as we did with those of aerial 
warfare ? In the air, as on the sea, the two things are 
likely in the long run to go together. Can we develop 
a British commercial air-service which shall be as 
adequate a counterpart to the R.A.F. as our merchant 
marine is to the Royal Navy? This question renders 
very important the steps which the Air Ministry is now 
taking in regard to civil flying. On the whole they seem 
practically conceived. Civil flying will be permitted as 
from May Ist, and from that date some five aerial routes 
will be opened traversing these islands ; besides arrange- 
ments for flying from the Continent, which involve 
landing at one of three coast stations or (for traffic 
direct to London) at Hounslow. Each of these routes 
begins and ends at a “ station,” and most have several 
such in their course; each “ station ”’ is an aerodrome 


or landing-ground, at which the sojourners will find 


petrol, accommodation, and, so faras possible, mechanics. 
It comes naturally that the Government should provide 
them in the first instance, as it has over a hundred 
aerodromes going begging; and we hope that it will 
never relinquish the task, but will properly map out 
the whole country for commercial flying. The first 
requisite for commercial success will be confidence ; and 
here the experience of this Easter, when 972 people 
were carried without accident, provides an auspicious 
start. But the permanent basis of it must be a system 
of constant and unfailing Government inspection and 
certification—of machines, pilots, and aerodromes alike 
—extended to all cases where civilian passengers or 
mails are carried. In these cases every risk that can be 
eliminated should be strictly eliminated by law. 
* cd Bo 

An Irish correspondent writes: A strike of a some- 
what unusual kind has been declared in Limerick 
during the past week. Here, as in other districts 
where conflicts between Sinn Feiners and the police 
have taken place, the military authorities have 
prohibited all persons not furnished with military 
permits from entering or leaving the city. The result 
has necessarily been to interfere very seriously with 
trade, for Limerick is, of course, the centre of a rich 
farming district, and does a large business, especially 
in butter and bacon. The local Labour people have 
retorted by a general strike, affecting practically all 
organised workers. The Strike Committee, which 
includes delegates from the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Engineers, Carpenters, and other bodies, 
declares that the object is to “ fight against the attempt 
by the British military authority to choose who shall 
or who shall not proceed to or from his or her daily 
work.” The support of the National Executive of 
the Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress 
is being given to the strikers; and it looks as though 
similar troubles may be looked for elsewhere in Ireland. 
Meantime the Strike Committee seems to be acting 
with courage, prudence, and capacity. It is dis- 
couraging displays against the soldiers and organising 
food depots. Carts appearing in the streets bear 
labels showing that they are “working under the 
authority of the Strike Committee,’ while the local 
papers have a similar imprint. The Strike Committee 
is also endeavouring to regulate retail prices— 
apparently with success. Milk, which before the strike 
was retailed at sevenpence or eightpence a quart, is now 
being sold at from threepence to fourpence. 

* * * 

A comedy which has long waited for its last act has 
now been finished; but so unobtrusively that nobody 
has noticed it. It will be remembered that in an 
antediluvian age the whole population was excited about 
the question of the consumption of mangel-wurzels by 
pheasants. A Unionist was bound in honour to believe 
that no pheasant would put his beak near anything 
edible by man ; but a Liberal was a heretic who refused 
to maintain that the pheasant was the most destructive 
and voracious member of the animal creation. Very 
quietly, with Mr. Lloyd George at the head of the 
British Government, the British Museum Natural 
History Department has issued an official buff booklet 
on “Birds Beneficial to Agriculture.” We do not 
notice the bullfinch in the list; but in the very front 
of it, with a whole page devoted to his services to man, 
is Phasianus colchicus, the Pheasant. It eats, we are 
told, slugs, snails and mice; eight young adders have 
been taken from the crop of one bird; 1,200 wireworms 
from the crop of another; and, in fact, “‘ owing to the 
enormous numbers of injurious insects, as well as the 
seeds of noxious plants eaten by this bird, it is of great 
value to agriculture.” If Mr. Lloyd George were less 
occupied we should feel that a public apology to the 
pheasant was due. 
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THE COMING END OF 
BOLSHEVISM 


ARIS, it appears, has decided that Russia is 
to be fed. Assuming that it is to be carried 
out in a broad and reasonable spirit, this 
is probably the most far-sighted of all the 

decisions that the Allied leaders have yet agreed upon. 
In these columns we have consistently supported the 
policy of negotiation with the Soviet Government ; 
but we have supported it solely because we assumed 
that negotiation was a necessary preliminary to any 
loosening of that military and economic cordon which 
has been drawn round Russia, and which, in our opinion, 
has been the mainstay of Bolshevism during the past 
few months. But if the Supreme Allied Council takes 
another view and is prepared to loosen the cordon 
unconditionally, we have no fault to find with their 
plan. We admit, indeed, that it is to be preferred to 
ours. Negotiation would involve recognition; and it 
is plainly undesirable—if it can be avoided—to present 
the Bolshevik Government, which has no moral claim 
either to rule or to speak for the Russian people, with 
the added authority and prestige which general foreign 
recognition would inevitably give it in the eyes of 
the Russians themselves. The essential thing is that 
normal economic conditions should be re-established 
in Russia at the earliest possible moment, and if that 
can be done without recognition of the Government 
which we and the vast majority of Russians desire 
to see overthrown, so much the better. 

The problem of Russia, and of Bolshevism generally, 
is admittedly difficult; but the greatest part of the 
difficulty is directly due to the fact that the majority 
of the governing classes of Western Europe, as we 
have pointed out before, have completely lost their 
heads in face of the truly terrifying phenomenon of a 
“Government ”’ which denies the rights of property. 
The “atrocities” alleged against the Bolsheviks, 
whether wholly or only partly true, are entirely 
insufficient to account for the profound horror and 
indignation with which their regime is regarded in this 
country andin France. After all, even if all the worst 
stories be true, the crimes of violence for which Bolshevism 
must be held responsible sink almost into insignificance 
beside the Armenian massacres or the horrors of the 
recent “‘ White Terror” in Finland. The truth is 
that the Bolsheviks are feared and execrated—with 
a passionate intensity for which it would be difficult 
to find any parallel—not because they have violated 
the sanctity of human life, but because they have 
repudiated in precept and practice the sanctity of 
private property. It is only another illustration of 
the undeniable fact that most of us, whatever we may 
say, do in practice reverence property above life— 
which, indeed, is not unreasonable, since lives can 
always be replaced, whilst to abolish the idea of property 
is to destroy, for good or evil, the whole structure of 
contemporary civilised society. The result, at any rate, 
of the mere distant threat of such an economic revolution 
has been to deprive a large number of important people 
of their normal powers of observation and judgment. 
They appear to have become literally incapable either 
of seeing the facts or of reasoning about them. In 
their emotion they tend to swing from one extreme to 
the other, from an absurd underestimate of the actual 
strength of the Bolsheviks to an equally absurd over- 
estimate of the political genius of the Bolshevik leaders 
who, if Lenin perhaps be excepted, have, in fact, 
shown no very remarkable capacity even of a demagogic 
order, and whose talents have more in common with the 
disconcerting cleverness of children than with the 
diabolical wit of a Machiavelli. Once the facts of the 
situation are recognised and coolly faced, we are 





convinced that four-fifths of the difficulties of the 
problem will be found to vanish. 

Let us take only three of these facts, and three which 
no one disputes : 


1. Bolshevik rule is hated by a very great majority 
of the population of Russia. 

2. The Red Army consists of at least a million men, 
not selected for their opinions, but drawn from the 
general population by conscription. It is organised 
and commanded mainly by officers of the old 
regime, who may be assumed to be anti-Bolshevik 
almost to a man. 

3. The Red Army obeys and fights for the Bolshevik 
Government, and during the past few weeks, 
however often it may have been “ defeated,”’ 
has destroyed Denikin’s Army as a fighting force, 
has threatened our own Archangel forces with 
destruction, has forced the Allies to evacuate 
Odessa and the Crimea, and, by occupying the vast 
southern provinces of the Ukraine, has to a large 
extent re-established the unity of European Russia 
—under Lenin ! 


How are these facts to be reconciled ? Is it conceivable 
that a great national army, of which practically all 
the officers and probably nine-tenths of the men are 
anti-Bolshevik, can be “terrorised”’ by Lenin or 
Trotski or anyone else? And if not, why does it 
consent to support a Government which it hates ? 
Some people would perhaps answer: “ For the sake 
of the food with which it is supplied at the expense of 
the starving civil population.” But this, whilst it may 
explain a certain number of voluntary enlistments, 
is no explanation of the action of the army as a whole. 
For it would obtain at least as good rations if it deserted 
en masse to the Allies, to Kolchak, or to Denikin, 
or in the Ukraine to Petlura’s forces ; or if alternatively 
it turned out the Lenin Government and replaced it 
by a new and more moderate regime—military or 
civil. But it does not do any of these things. Some- 
times, indeed, Red regiments desert—and destroy the 
army to which they surrender; but the Red Army as 
a whole remains loyal to Lenin. Surely these facts 
can only be explained upon one hypothesis—for which, 
by the way, there is plenty of other evidence—namely, 
that Russia does not want military intervention, 
whether by Allied forces or by Russian forces commanded 
by Monarchists and supported by Allied money and 
arms. Therefore, to escape the greater evil, it rallies 
to a Government which it hates, and which it will 
not tolerate for a month once these external threats 
are removed and normal conditions are re-established. 
If there is any other explanation that meets the known 
facts, it has yet to be suggested. 

Mr. Lloyd George in his speech last week showed 
that he has grasped the Russian situation far more 
clearly than any other public man in this country. 
He has, of course, the advantage of seeing reports 
other than those which the Foreign Office has seen fit 
to publish for the benefit of the House of Commons 
and the general public. We have, he said, “ reliable 
information that whilst the Bolshevist forces are 
apparently growing in strength, Bolshevism itself is 
rapidly on the wane.” That is the truth in a nutshell. 
Bolshevism is played out in Russia. It would almost 
certainly have been overthrown months ago if there 
had been no external threat and if economic, and 
especially food, conditions had been such as to enable 
any alternative Government to face the task of ruling 
the country. The first necessity is to supply food 
and such materials, manufactured articles, and technical 
assistance as are necessary to restart the industrial 
and agricultural life of the country. Then Russia, 
more or less normal again, may be trusted to take care 
of herself and apply faithfully the lessons of the 
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disastrous Bolshevik experiment. Starving, workless 
men are always politically careless and helpless ; that, 
we believe, may be taken as an elementary axiom of 
nolitics. Hence the apparently paradoxical fact that 

Ishevism has thriven on the very conditions which 
have destroyed finally its credit and its authority. 
To argue that the re-provisioning of Russia will give 
the Bolshevist tyranny a new lease of life is to misunder- 
stand not only the actual situation in Russia to-day, 
but the whole psychology of proletarian revolution. 
Where in all history has a_ well-fed proletariat, 
unmolested by any external foe, consented to suffer 
the rule of such men as the present Bolshevik leaders ? 


It may, of course, be urged that our belief in the 
readiness and ability of an economically re-established 
Russia to make short work of Bolshevism is nothing 
more than an optimistic assumption. Our reply to 
such a criticism is that to assume anything else, that 
is, to assume that Bolshevism can live in the healthy 
atmosphere of normal economic conditions in Russia 
or anywhere else, is in effect to assert that Bolshevism 
is potentially capable of becoming—and _ therefore 
inevitably destined sooner or later to become—the 
normal type of the political and economic structure 
of European society. That is surely a preposterous 
alternative which no one whose mind is not temporarily 
deranged by excessive apprehension can entertain for 
a moment. 


THE REVISED COVENANT 


HK Commission on the League of Nations com- 

pleted the revision of the Covenant of the 

League on April 11th, but the revised text 

is still unpublished. There seems to be 

little point in this secrecy. What is called “ an official 
summary of the new Covenant” has, however, 
been issued, and this gives some indication of the 
general effects of the revision, although a final judg- 
ment is not possible in some cases until we have the 
actual text before us. It appears that only in one con- 
stitutional point of real importance has the Commission 
improved the original draft treaty. Under the original 
lraft the Executive Council, the body in which the real 
power lay, was to consist of representatives of the 
five Allied Great Powers and of four other States 
members of the League. The vital objection to this 
clause lay in the fact that Providence has not created 
a world of Powers in which some are eternally Great 
and others eternally Small. A century ago, after one 
of our periodical world-wars, when the statesmen of 
Europe were trying, with equal success, to do in Vienna 
what they are now trying to do in Paris, they formed 
or talked of forming a Committee of Six which was on 
all fours with the Committee of Five which meets in 
Paris (except that in 1815 the vanquished was admitted 
as a Great Power to take part in the Congress). The 
Committee of Six was a Committee of the Great Powers, 
and it is curious to note that in 1815 the Great Powers 
were Austria, England, Prussia, Russia, Spain, and 
France. According to the draft Covenant four out 
of the six Great Powers of 1815 have in 100 years become 
Small Powers, and three of the Small Powers have 
hecome Great. To construct the supreme organ of 
the League, as the Commission originally proposed, 
on the assumption that the Great and Small Powers 
of 1919 would remain, eternally and immutably, stars 
of fixed magnitude in the constellation of States was 
to ensure that the League would be unable to adapt itself 
to changing circumstances. The original Covenant, 
in fact, proposed to stereotype for ever the momentary 
and extraordinary conditions in a world shattered 


and exhausted by unprecedented war and revolution. 
It can therefore be said with certainty that the amend- 
ment which provides that “the number of Powers of 
each class represented on the Council may be increased 
by the unanimous consent of the Council and a majority 
of the Assembly,” is a great improvement upon the 
original constitution. One reservation must, however, 
be made. The principle of unanimity is enshrined 
in all the important features of the League and its 
action, and in this clause it is emphasized. Many 
persons of experience and authority have held that this 
principle has done more than anything else to wreck 
attempts at international progress and action in the 
past. Time alone will show whether the liberwm veto 
is any more workable between States than it has proved 
to be within States. 


An amendment which has received very little attention 
in this country, but which raises a most difficult and 
interesting question, is that which deals with the Monroe 
Doctrine. It was proposed by President Wilson, and, 
as is pointed out by the French Press, is obviously 
intended to meet hostile criticism in the American 
Senate. It appears to be an amendment or addition to 
article 5. That article originally ran as follows : 


The High Contracting Parties severally agree that the present 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they 
will not hereafter enter into any engagement inconsistent with the 
terms thereof. 


According to the “ official summary” the new addi- 
tion provides that the Covenant does not affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 

Now the effect of this provision depends entirely 
upon what the Monroe Doctrine really is. The curious 
thing is that it is almost impossible. to say what the 
Doctrine is. As laid down by President Monroe on 
December 2nd, 1823, it was quite definite and was con- 
tained in three principles. According to the first, 
he declared that ‘“* we should consider any attempt on 
their (the European Great Powers’) part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety,” and that the U.S.A. would 
view “any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 

. . - or controlling” the independent States of the 
American Continent “as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States.”” The 
second principle is summed up in the declaration of the 
United States policy in Europe “ not to interfere in 
the internal concerns of any of its Powers.” The third 
principle is that “the American continents . . . are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonisation by any European Powers.” 


Such was the original Doctrine. There is no doubt 
that it has at times and on occasions been considerably 
modified and extended. In one direction it has some- 
times been interpreted into a claim for some kind of 
protectorate by the U.S.A. over North and South 
America, a claim which has been most resented by some 
of the South American Republics. In the other direc- 
tion it has been converted into an extreme policy of 
non-intervention in Europe, into a declaration that the 
affairs of Europe are in no sense the concern of America. 
The result is that to-day Americans themselves do not 
know exactly what the Doctrine means. A few years 
ago the New York Nation remarked that “ it means 
just what we wish it to mean, and is to be applied only 
when we think it wise. It has been modified to death.” 
And the New York Sun said that “ the Monroe Doctrine 
is as elastic as indiarubber and as comprehensive as 
all outdoors.” The occasion of these remarks was an 
unofficial referendum of newspapers and professors on 
the subject of the Doctrine. The result of the referen- 
dum was enlightening. An overwhelming majority 
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declared that ‘the Monroe Doctrine should not be 
abandoned, but it should be more clearly explained, 
and it should be modified so as to rest upon a basis 
formed by the co-operation of all stable American 
republics.” 

It is clearly of the highest importance to know which 
of the many meanings attached to the Doctrine attaches 
to the Doctrine now recognised by the League of Nations. 
At one of the early meetings of the League to Enforce 
Peace in Philadelphia it was pointed out that the 
entrance of the ts A. into the League of Nations 
would make it necessary for her to take part in the 
affairs of Europe, and the impression was certainly 
given that this would necessarily force the United 
States to abandon one half of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Obviously if the Doctrine be interpreted as meaning 
that the affairs of Europe are in no sense the affairs of 
America, and that the United States will take “ no part 
in the affairs of Europe,” the Doctrine is at variance 
with the fundamental idea of the League, and for all 
effective purposes the United States will not have 
entered the League. Similarly the extreme interpreta- 
tion, which would rule out any intervention by Europe 
in American affairs, would in effect mean that the 
American continents were withdrawn from the League 
system. On the other hand, it is clear that neither 
of these meanings is implicit in the original Doctrine. 
The intention of Monroe was to make it clear that the 
U.S.A. would not allow any interference in the internal 
concerns of independent States on the American conti- 
nent or aggression or the acquisition of territory by the 
Great Powers of Europe, and as a corollary of that 
Doctrine he declared that the United States for her 
part would not interfere in the internal concerns of 
European States. Those principles are not incon- 
sistent with the principles of the League; they are 
in fact a regional application of the League principles. 
It can be said with absolute certainty that this is the 
view of the question taken by President Wilson himself. 
At the beginning of 1917, in an Address to the Senate, 
he referred to the fact that he had held out “ the ex- 
pectation that the people and Government of the 
United States will join the other civilised nations of 
the world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace ” 
by means of a League of Nations. And, presumably 
because he knew that the United States Senate is 
a jealous Senate, he went on to make the following 
significant explanation, which, seeing that it was 
made two years and more ago, is a very good example of 
Mr. Wilson’s farseeing methods: “ It is clear,” he said, 
“‘ to every man who can think that there is in this pro- 
mise no breach in either our traditions or our policy 
as a nation, but a fulfilment, rather, of all that we have 
professed or striven for. I am proposing, as it were, 
that the nations should with one accord adopt the doc- 
trine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world : 
that no nation should seek to extend its polity over any 
other nation or people, but that every people should 
be left to determine its own polity, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 
little along with the great and powerful. I am proposing 
that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power, 
catch them in a net of intrigue atid selfish rivalry, 
and disturb their own affairs with influences intruded 
from without. There is no entangling alliance in a 
concert of power.” 

President Wilson, it will be seen, interprets 
the Monroe Doctrine in its strictly original sense. 
The League of Nations therefore simply extends 
that Doctrine to the whole world by guaranteeing 
each of its members against aggression or arbitrary 
interference in its internal affairs. Provided that 
this interpretation is maintained, Europe can regard 
with equanimity, indeed with satisfaction, this final 
triumph of President Monroe. 


THE ECONOMICS OF NATION- 
ALISATION 


HE resumption of the public sessions of the Coal 
Industry Commission, the diligent enquiries 
which Sir Eric Geddes is conducting into the 
national organisation of transport, and the 

proposals—specifically agreed to by the War Cabinet— 
for the nationalisation of electricity generation have 
gone to make the most sceptical business man realise 
that this question has passed beyond the academic 
stage, and even beyond the stage of discreet allusion 
in an election address. But the business man, like 
the average season-ticketholder, still clings to the 
sufficiency of his prejudice against “* bureaucracy ” and 
to his confident demonstration of the inefficiency of 
State management. It is therefore useful for us to be 
reminded by an unpretentious little book* by a blunt 
penman, who signs himself “A Railway Officer,” of 
the very considerable economies that are to be effected 
by that unification of national services which is per- 
missible only with public ownership. 

There is a certain solid safety in silence. Right 
down to the other day, it was an almost invariable 
rule for anyone with inside knowledge of railway 
administration, or mining, or the retail coal trade, or 
the shipping industry, or banking, or industrial life 
insurance, to maintain a rigid reticence about the 
facts of the industry with which he was connected. 
It was, and for the most part still is, a point of honour 
“not to give the show away.” Labour leaders might 
criticise and Socialists rave, but in the absence of books 
giving any detailed descriptions of the organisation 
and working of these industries under the stimulus of 
profit-making ; without the light of any Parliamentary 
enquiry into the profit and loss accounts, and the “ tricks 
of the trade’ ; and especially without any opportunity 
of following the intricacies of the interlocking finance 
of capitalist alliances, any popular attacks upon private 
enterprise failed to carry conviction to the public. 
It has been an incidental consequence of the war that 
the position has changed. The Government had, 
perforce, to become aware of the innermost secrets of 
shipping and manufacturing, finance and merchanting. 
The investment of capital, the purchase and sale of 
every important commodity, import and export, trans- 
port and dealing, production and distribution, wages, 
profits and prices had all to be regulated, and therefore 
to be enquired into, on behalf of the public. The 
business world, and the whole elass of property-owners, 
do not yet adequately realise what a difference this 
has made to the situation. A whole new technique of 
comparative costing has been elaborated and applied 
in ways impossible even to the most astute proprietor 
of any individual enterprise. The offices of the Shipping 
Controller and the Coal Controller, the Board of Trade 
and the nascent department of the Minister of Ways 
and Communications, together with a few of the hun- 
dreds of committees that have been charged with 
unravelling the tangled skein of Reconstruction, have 
already accumulated more knowledge about “ how 
things are done,” under capitalism, than has ever 
before been at the disposal of a Government ; much 
more than has ever been known to the outside critics; 
more, even, because immeasurably more comprehen- 
sive, than is known to any business man. And now the 
‘ msiders ” themselves are beginning to come forward ; 
and moved largely by the desire for efficiency which 
dwells in every real craftsman, to point out how very 
imperfect has been the organisation in which they 
have had to perform their tasks. i! 

“ 4 Railway Offieer ” declares that the entire British 
railway system—which, measured by the capital 

* Railway Reorganisation, a St of Possibilities of Staff Reorgani- 
sation, By A Railway Officer. E. and F. N. Spon. 6s. 6d. net. 
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employéd, is perhaps our largest singlé industry—is, 
from the stantipoti of offetiization ahd staffing. ih a 
state of extraordinaty and hensible inefficiency ; 
that “blind ignorance or indifference to the cost or 
value of work done is whivetsal”; that the while 
service is domitiated by “ tliat pertticious thing termed 
‘influence,’ with its bedfellows; nepotism and favour- 
itism ” ; and that “ absolutely ufiwattanted and wanton 
extravagancé in ordinary maintenarice ” prevails. We 


are reminded that Sir Eric Geddes told the House of 


Commons that capitalist ownership and management 
of our transport system was leading to “ colossal 
waste.” Indeed, it is common rurtiour that the reports 
presented to the Board of Trade by competent investi- 
gators indicate the possibility of immediate savings 
of fifteen, twenty or five-and-twenty million pounds a 
year merely as the result of a unification of the adminis- 
tration and the application to the whole national 
service of what is already imperfectly applied in the 
best instances. 

“A Railway Officer,” who is evidently a plain man 
of experience, without either specialist experience in 
investigation or the literary art, sets himself to prove 
his case by detailed examples. He finds, successively, 
all the departments of the railways devoid of system, 
oblivious to modern improvements, and wasteful in 
their expenditure in comparison with results. One 
conipany has so much staff that it gets only £298 a 
year ih gross receipts per man employed, whilst the 
most economical has only one man to £611. “ The 
cost of shunting empty and other unremunerative 
iileage in 1918 exceeded £8,600,000 for locomotive 
power alone.” The cost of working, even if we take 
together all the railways in England, Scotland and 
Ireland respectively, varies from eleven-pence to sixteen- 
pence per train mile, from £250 to £1,411 per open 
mile, from £183 to £541 per track mile, from £879 to 
£1,127 per engine. There is one salaried official for 
each mile of open track on some lines ; and one to every 
forty miles on others. What is even more remarkable 
is that every salaried official on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway looks after teh men on an avetage, 
but the Great Northern can get along with no more 
than one salaried official to every forty-two men, and 
in two companies there is only one salaried official to 
just upon a hundred men. Is it the men who are super- 
fluous in the latter cases or the salaried officials in the 
others? Why does it cost £338 per annum on the 
North Eastern to keep each of its locomotives in repair 
and only £236 on the Midland and the North Westerit ? 
Why does the operating of each locomotive on the 
South Eastern and Chathan: cost £1,023 per annum 
and that on the Laneasliire and Yorkshire only £606 ? 
Why does the average cost of repairing the passenger 
coaches come to £68 a year on the North Kastern and 
only £37 a year on the North Western ; whiilst that of 
wagons costs £10 on some Irish lines and only 4 third 
as much on others? Finally, why does it cost that 
procous gem of railway administration, the Isle of 
Vight Central, as much as £138 a year in salaried 
supervision for each man employed? It gues without 
saying that “A Railway Official” corroborates Mr. 
Gattie’s assertions of the waste of passenger coaches 
and wagons. He declares that the existing rolling 
stock is capable of carrying “ forty-two times the actual 
average volume of traffic,” and “ twenty-eight times 
the actual average volume of goods traffic.” 

We suggest to the Coal Industry Commission that 
# very rudimentary application of the organon of 
comparative costing to the details of expenditure of 
the 8,800 separate mines, or even to the 1,500 separate 
colliéry companies, would reveal analogous differences 
in the éxpenses incurred per ton of coal raised or dis- 
posable; pér ian employed, aid per thousand pounds 
of capital. The coal coristimed at the colliery itself 
is reported to vary enormdtisly, without obviotis explana- 


tion. No doubt each colliery manager, and each board 
of directors, thinks that the system in force is perfect. 
So did each ehginéerifig employer, and every sulphuric 
acid maftiufactiirer, until the Ministry of Munitions 
turtiéd on some of them the eleetric torch of compara- 
tive costing, with results as unexpected as they were 
beneficial. It has been said that it is only when 
printing and newspapers come into universal use that 
effective Democracy is, in any large community, even 
possible. It has also been remarked that the telephone 
and the motor cat have enormously widened the 
potentialities of efficient administration. There is 
much to be said for the view that, in the rigorous and 
continuous application of comparative costing, we have 
found an instrument that greatly facilitates the econo- 
mical and efficient working of a nationalised service. 
Units of éfficiency and units of cost will be the sub- 
stitutes for rates of profit. 


INDIA, EGYPT AND THE JEHAD 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HEN the Egyptian trouble was at its worst, some 

V V weeks ago, it was suggested in the 7'imes that the 

agitation was connected with a general movement 
of unrest throughout the Mohammedan world, and on April 
10th the evening papers learnt ‘‘ froth a well-informed source” 
that ‘“‘ some apprehension ” was felt lest the trouble should 
“take a religious turn and the native tribes declare a holy 
war against the British Empire.”” The stibsequent outbreak 
in India, in which Mohammedans have played a leading 
part, may seem, at first sight, to have given some colour 
to this suggestion. It is hatdly necessary to point out 
that the genetal proclamation of a Mohammedan jehad, 
or holy war, would represent a far more serious danger than 
any that has yet arisen, not only to British authority but 
to the authority of every Christian Power that has Moslem 
subjects, and to all Christians resident in Moslem countries. 
It may, therefore, be wotth while to inquire into the truth 
of the suggestion. 

There is a curious resemblance between the course of 
events in Egypt and in India. In both countries great 
efforts were made during the war by Turkish agents to induce 
the Moslems to rise in support of the Sultan, their Caliph, 
ard commence a jehad against tis. The extent of these 
efforts is only just beginning to be generally realised. In 
both countries, however, the Moslems, on the whole, re- 
niained loyal. Again, in neither country has the agitation 
been purely Mohattimedan. In India, Moslems and Hindoos 
co-operated for the first lime, and the singular spectacle 
was afforded of Hittdoos forming part of the congregations 
listerting to political harangues in the mosques. In Egypt, 
Saad Pasha Zaghloul ntimbered some prominent Coptic 
Christians among his supporters, and the Cairo demon- 
strators displayed batners upon which the Cross and the 
Crescent appeared side by side. Such a situation is without 
a parallel in the history of either country. Copts and Mos- 
lems, Hiridoos and Moslems, have found themselves in 
agreement before now, but there has never been this cal- 
culated display of sympathy between the two religions, 
this ostentatious breaking down—if only for the occasion 
of the barriers that separate them. Clearly, then, these 
agitations had their origin in something other than an appeal 
to Moslem fanaticism. If later they “ take a religious turn ” 
that will not be because the leaders designed it; it will 
merely prove that the rabble has got out of hand. 


And here there is another parallel between India and 
Egypt. Both agitations were at first orderly and, indeed, 
strictly constitutional. In both cases, when constitutional 
methods failed, the agitators appealed to the illiterate 
masses, and the masses, understanding little of the points at 
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issue, interpreted their instructions in their own way. Thus 
we find Mr. Gandhi explaining to his Satyaraghis 


that while his objections to the Rowlatt Bills and his faith in 
passive resistance remain unchanged, and while he is satisfied 
that the outbreaks of violence are in no way connected with his 
movement, he feels compelled to advise a temporary suspension of 
passive resistance because he cannot allow any action of his to 
be used as an occasion for feeding violence. 

Unfortunately this explanation comes too late to save 
the many lives that have already been lost. Zaghloul 
Pasha’s intentions were equally excellent, but while he 
was boasting to Marseilles journalists, on his way to Paris, 
that his movement was not anti-Christian and that not a 
single foreigner had been killed, Armenians were being 
slaughtered in the principal square of Cairo. It is true 
that the Armenians are only less unpopular in Egypt than 
they are in Turkey, and that the Copts have not yet been 
attacked, but how long the latter would have enjoyed this 
immunity if the disorders in Egypt had continued no one 
‘an say who remembers the bloodthirsty threats against 
them which were a feature of Nationalist journalism in 
the days before the censorship. Nor would it surprise 
anyone acquainted with the position in India to hear of 
collisions between mobs of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
demonstrators, in spite of the alliance between their political 
Jeaders. But such incidents prove nothing, except the 
impossibility of controlling excited Oriental crowds. They 
certainly do not constitute a jehad. 

On the whole, therefore, the danger of a holy war appears 
to have been exaggerated. No doubt there is anxiety 
among educated Mohammedans as to the fate of Turkey, 
but the time to have declared a jehad on her behalf, if such 
a thing could be contemplated, would have been during the 
war, when the Turks themselves were appealing for it. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the Sherif of Mecca, 
the guardian of the Holy Places of Islam, is our ally and 
has ejected the Turks from his territories, while many other 
Mohammedan countries—notably the Sudan—remain cn- 
tirely unaffected by the disturbances in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

There are, however, further parallels that can be drawn 
between Egypt and India. Both countries are enjoying 
great industrial prosperity, but in neither country has the 
peasant profited by this. On the contrary, the peasants 
of Egypt and India have suffered cruelly from the continued 
rise in prices. There is already famine in India, and the 
breakdown of communications in Egypt, consequent upon 
the recent disorders, is only toolikely to complete the parallel 
here. Economie grievances were the principal agency in 
bringing the peasant to a frame of mind in which he was 
prepared to listen to the agitator, and to take him at his word, 
or rather more than his word. And the agitator in each 
country had the same grievance—the delay of constitutional 
reforms. While Indians were impatiently waiting for 
Mr. Montagu’s schemes to materialise, we gave them the 
Rowlatt Bills, We deported the Egyptian Nationalist 
leaders. In Egypt, General Allenby’s timely concessions 
have been of material assistance in the restoration of order, 
and it seems likely that, if the Viceroy of India and the 
Home Government can make up their minds to a modifica- 
tion of the Rowlatt Bills, accompanied by a speeding up 
of the promised reforms, the unrest will subside in India 
as it has in igypt. 


COWARDICE ‘THE MOTHER 
OF CRUELTY 


ONTAIGNE, who lived at a period as bloody as 
our own, once wrote an essayon the above 
subject. At least, he began to write on this 

subject, but, fortunately or unfortunately, the question 
whether the seconds as well as the principals in duels should 


take part in the fighting distracted his attention after a 
paragraph or two, and the essay went off on a new trail. 
There was never another essayist who so loved the smell of a 
red herring. The world is the richer for his distracted nose, 
but we cannot help wishing that in this matter he had kept 
to the point and examined with his sceptical mind one of the 
most questionable of all popular beliefs. Charles Lamb 
included in the category of popular fallacies the belief that 
a bully is always a coward. It is odd to find Montaigne 
upholding the more orthodox opinion. We wish we could 
believe that his reasoning was sound and that he would 
have remained of the same opinion if he had pursued the 
question further. Just now, when over a great part of 
Europe human beings are behaving to each other with an 
atrocity that sickens the imagination, it would be comforting 
to believe that those who are perpetrating so many foul deeds 
are nothing but a pack of cowards, and that a few brave men 
have but to strike an attitude in order to send them flying 
back to their caves. We cannot, however, convince our- 
selves that it is so. There is evidence in favour of the 
common belief, but there is at least as much evidence against 
it. .[The bully, the brute, the cruel monster, is not merely 
a timid man play-acting. We have only to remember that 
the Red Indians were as heroic in enduring cruelty as they 
were merciless in inflicting it in order to see that Lamb 
rather than Montaigne was right. This does not mean that 
the courage of the merciful man does not excel the courage 
of the monster. On the other hand, as regards mere physical 
courage, the monster has again and again shown himself 
the equal of the saint. The murderer hanged at Tyburn 
and the martyr burned at Smithfield both cut a gallant figure 
in history. This may be imputed to callousness in the 
murderer. Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is 
there. Fearlessness is a quality that may exist apart from 
the other virtues. Virtue may be the best armour against 
fear, but there are some men who are fearless without this 
armour. 

When people say that a crucl man is always a coward, 
they ‘usually cite in their support some highly-strung and 
abnormally excitable man, such as Robespierre or Nero. 
They seldom take into consideration such a figure as Hanni- 
bal, the crucl leader of a cruel race. “I have found by 
experience,” says Montaigne, “ that malicious and inhuman 
animosity and fiereceness are usually accompanied by femi- 
nine weakness. I have seen the most cruel people, and upon 
frivolous occasions, apt to ery. Alexander, the tyrant of 
Pheres, durst not be a spectator of tragedies in the theatre, 
for fear lest the citizens should see him weep at the mis- 
fortunes of Hecuba and Andromache, who himself without 
pity caused so many people every day to be murdered.” 
This certainly represents one type of monster—the senti- 
mental and neurotic type. Vindictiveness and cruelty are 
for such persons a form of lust. They are also a form of 
mania. It is only to be expected that temperaments of this 
unbalanced kind should be incapable of that coolness under 
the buffets of fortune which we call courage. On the other 
hand, there are plenty of depraved and vindictive monsters 
on the roll of heroes. Sulla was one of the most merciless 
great men among the Romans, but how many Romans were 
more valiant ? He was cruel even on his death-bed. Hear- 
ing that a certain public man who owed the State some 
money had said that he was waiting for Sulla to die in order 
to avoid paying it, Sulla had him brought into his presence 
and strangled. Those who maintain that cruel men and 
bullies are always cowards will have to explain away Sulla. 
They will also have to explain away a good many of the 
ureat figures of history, Bismarck among them. Bismarck, 
who lived in an age in which it would have been considered 
bad form to have one’s critics strangled in one’s bedroom, 
and who moreover was a professing Christian, seems a tame 
enough creature in comparison with Sulla. At the same 
time, he did what a nineteenth-century Christian could to 
earn a reputation for brutality, vindictiveness and merciless- 
ness. Do not the war-books teem with denunciations of 
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him on these grounds? To be sure one of his pre-war 
English biographers has described how at Gravelotte “ he 
was frequently himself under the hottest fire, but, heedless 
of his own danger, busied himself in carrying water to the 
wounded.” But even Sulla was lavish of kindnesses to his 
own friends and supporters ; and his soldiers were devoted 


to him. The test of a man’s humanity is his treatment of 


his enemies. The majority of great men have a somewhat 
inconsistent record in this respect. Both Alexander the 
Great and Napoleon could behave with the most exalted 
magnanimity when they chose—Alexander especially so— 
but both of them had also crimes and cruelties to repent of. 
It was one of Alexander’s glories that he did really repent 
of them. Julius Cesar has been praised for his clemency ; 
but a Bolshevik would hardly be given a certificate for 
clemency in similar circumstances. Czsar, says Suetonius, 
“was mild in his revenges. Having compelled the pirates 
to yield by whom he had before been taken prisoner and put 
to ransom; forasmuch as he had threatened them with the 
cross, he indeed condemned them to it, but it was after 
they had been first strangled. He punished his secretary 
Philemon, who had attempted to poison him, with no 
greater severity than mere death.” When we read a 
passage of this kind, we feel more confident that the world 
has progressed, and that, for all our barbarities, we live in a 
humaner world than Cresar’s. We no longer consider it a 
mark of clemency to strangle a man instead of crucifying 
him. Nothing short of sparing a man’s life will now entitle 
us to a reputation for mercy. Yet even Montaigne, who 
quotes this passage from Suetonius, cannot ask his contem- 
poraries more than to be at least as merciful as Czsar. 
“ All that exceeds a simple death,” he says, “ appears to me 
pure cruelty,” and he appeals to his age, if it must be severe, 
to wreak its severity only on the dead bodies of criminals. 
“ For,” he writes, “‘ to see them deprived of sepulture, to 
see them boiled and divided into quarters, would almost 
work as much upon the vulgar as the pain they make the 
living endure.” A sentence such as this, with its strange 
irony, gives us a key to the inhuman spirit of an age of 
civil hatred. 

Montaigne’s description of his own time, indeed, suggests 
that France in the sixteenth century was a scene of cruelties 
as monstrous as are to be found in any part of Europe 
to-day. “I live,” he declared, “in a time wherein we 
abound in incredible examples of this vice, through the licence 
of our civil wars; and we see nothing in ancient histories 
more extreme than what we have proof of every day, but I 
cannot, any the more, get used to it. I could hardly per- 
suade myself, before I saw it with my eyes, that there could 
be found souls so cruel and fell, who, for the sole pleasure 
of murder, would commit it. would hack and lop off the limbs 
of others ; sharpen their wits to invent unusual torments and 
new kinds of death, without hatred, without profit, and for 
no other end but only to enjoy the pleasant spectacle of the 
gestures and motions, the lamentable groans and cries of a 
man dying in anguish.” It seems almost as if Europe in 
those days had rediscovered the possibilities of cruelty as a 
mode of enjoyment. The history of the time is a history of 
horrors. The Frenchman in France, the Englishman in 
Ireland, were rivals of the Turk. It was an age in which 
English girls of twelve and thirteen were subject to laws 
which enacted that they “ should be stripped naked from 
the middle upwards and whipped till the body should be 
bloody.” That is but one small example of the passion 
of the age for cruelty in chastisement. We doubt, however, 
whether Montaigne was right in suggesting that there was 
neither hatred nor thought of profit in the cruelty of the 
time. Hatred, far more than cowardice, is the mother of 
cruelty ; and the belief that cruelty is profitable is almost 
as prolific a source of harshness. Many of those who have 
defended the more severe kinds of punishment have done so 
entirely on utilitarian grounds. They believe that there 
is nothing like a few examples of severity for frightening 
other people into good behaviour. For this reason men 





were crucified and flayed alive and broken on the wheel. It 
was to encourage the others to be good citizens. Supporters 
of Church and State have never found any difficulty in 
defending the most monstrous punishments—to their own 
satisfaction—against the humanitarians. Flogging was nol 
abolished in the British Army and Navy without an immense 
outcry from admirals and generals who believed that only 
by the sanction of such cruelty could discipline be main- 
tained. A soldier was on one occasion flogged to death at 
Gibraltar for coming dirty on parade. The martinets who 
defended flogging did so on the grounds that there was no 
other means of keeping men acquiescent and subordinate. 
Revolutionaries who ill-treat reactionaries, reactionaries 
who ill-treat revolutionaries, are simply adopting the gospel 
of the martinet. Partly, they are instigated by a desire for 
revenge, but many of them, we fancy, would base the defence 
of ruthless measures on the necessity of frightening their 
wicked opponents into submission. It is the obvious way 
to deal with opponents. All governments are inclined to 
turn to it in the last resort. It is only a sort of wild faith, 
a divine spark of nobleness in man, that suggests that there 
are other ways of coming to terms with one’s fellows besides 
hurting them. The argument in favour of terrorism is much 
more easily grasped than the argument in favour of humanity. 
And half the cruelty in the world is, we believe, the outeome 
simply of that belief in terrorism which exists in some 
measure in nearly every human being. The clubman with 
the “ shoot-’em-down ”’ panacea, the revolutionary with the 
knife, is each in his way a subscriber to that ancient doctrine. 
There is little comfort, however, in denouncing either of 
them as a coward. ‘Their terrorism is not founded wholly 
on terror. It is founded rather on a compromise between 
two simple beliefs-—that their opponents are curs and must 
be tamed, and that they are vermin and must be exter- 
minated. When once we have begun to regard any class 
of human beings as vermin, we already have taken the first 
step towards treating them with cruelty. This attitude 
itself, indeed, may be described as the first atrocity. 


POPULA'TION-PRESSURE 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


UR illustrious ally, France, is deeply perturbed 
as we learn from the Press, from the lips of no 
less intrepid and triumphant a soldier than Marshal 

Foch, and from all and sundry in Paris, according to my 
own experience during the past week—at the prospect 
of a future German invasion. What can this mean? The 
French are magnificent warriors; they have conquered ; 
they are assured of terms of peace which will immensely 
weaken the material resources of Germany, and which 
assure them the security afforded by a League of Nations. 
And yet these brave and glorious people fear the future 
and frankly say so. 

The reason is only too simple, serious, and obvious. 
The French know that no terms of peace, no material 
indemnities, no international system, can alter the one 
fundamental fact of the vast preponderance of German 
numbers. There is the unalterable fact. Do we not, 
indeed, expect that several millions will actually be added 
to the population of Germany by the inclusion of German- 
Austria? In other words, the ironic result of the victory 
of France will be still further to aggravate the disproportion 
of numbers which underlay the whole history of the past 
five years. What kind of omen is this for Marshal Foch 
and all others who know that, other things being equal, 
as they constantly tend to be, Providence is on the side 
of the big battalions? I know ad nauseam all the foolish 
things said by the neo-Malthusians and others who hate 
the idea of having to pay a farthing rate for the care of 
other people’s children, as to the futility of Russian numbers 
Those numbers, when in action, saved us from the defeat 
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which stared us in the face when we lost them and until 
other numbers came across the Atlantic to replace them ; 
and if the simple or selfish here think they have heard 
the last of Russian numbers, Marshal Foch does not. 


In a word, we are observing and fearing the operation 
of that to which I have often alluded in these pages, before 
and during the war, as the law of population-pressure. 
This is the name given to it by Major Woodruff, of the 
United States Army Medical Service, in his volume, 7'he 
Expansion of Races (Rebmans, New York, 1909). The 
book is not academic, and its style can be understood to 
have prejudiced it in the eyes of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
to whom I lent my copy some years ago, and wha was 
inclined to dismiss it as “ journalistic’?; but the author 
is a serious student, and he has behind him no less a thinker 
than Darwin, to whose fundamental prineiples his argument 
conforms. 

Briefly, Woodruff finds in the laws of population-pressure, 
comparable to those of gaseous-pressure—where molecules 
correspond to individuals—the chief efficient cause of wars. 
He argues that many past wars, which have been called 
and thought dynastic or religious, were really due to this 
cause, which we may define as increasing inequalities of 
population-pressure. 

France and Prussia had approximately equal populations 
in 1870. The present disparity is due to various causes ; 
but, whatever they be, their omen is alarming. The French, 
a more intellectually mobile and advanced nation than 
the Germans, began much sooner to limit the growth of 
their population. The consequences are before us. Until 
the outbreak of war, whilst the population of France was 
approximately stationary from year to year, the German 
population was increasing by about 900,000 per annum, 
and ours by half that number, the Germans having, of 
course, a very much larger population than France or 
Britain on which to make this annual increase. There 
is evidence to show, further, that the scoundrels who ruled 
Imperial Germany deliberately discouraged male emigra- 
tion in order to raise as fast as possible the ‘ head” of 
population-pressure which they desired to direct towards 
France. It is said that Germany has suffered racial injury 
from the war, and so she has; but what I here called “the 
longest price of war” in 1914 is paid by the victors and the 
righteous as by the defeated and the aggressors. The 
losses of France involve a million and a half of men who 
should have been the fathers of her future, and her 
population is now three millions less than it was in 1914. 
The comparative figures for different countries, as shown 
in a new official publieation, of which M. March, Directeur- 
Générale de la Statistique de la France, kindly gave me a 
copy in Paris the other day, show the age-long price which 
France will be paying for her defence of freedom in these 
past years. 

Tet us look again at the figures appended to the 
‘Comparative Map of Empires” which I published in 
1910, after reading Major Woodruff in the preceding year : 


Home Population... Area in sq. miles, 


British Empire 45,000,000 12,000,000 
German Empire 70,000,000 1,236,000 
France and Colonies 40,000,000 4,207,000 
Japanese Empire 50,000,000 246,000 


Observe that these figures, biologically considered, are 
mad, and that they seem none the less so when we make 
all possible gorrections. Thus we find only fifteen million 
British in our stupendous Empire outside these islands. 
Australia, which could home a hundred millions, has one 
person to the square mile; her population has just reached 
five millions, say, two persons for every three in greater 
London. Canada—one of the world’s greatest granaries— 
has two to the square mile. We own, but do not occupy, 
an empty Empire. The war has affected the balance in 
a fashion which may be just, but is biologically still more 





unstable. We find ourselves with an Empire much larger 
than ever. Germany loses her overseas possessions, and 
may find herself compelled by her enemies tq contain her 
own rising population-pressure until it reaches an explosive 
point, which may mean their mortal danger. And we hope 
by means of a League of Nations to prevent future wars. 

There is no biologist at the Peace Conference, yet here 
are biological considerations which may invalidate all 
its efforts. We have seen that France is really aware of, 
and desperately concerned about, them. They also concern 
ourselves. For it would appear that, if they be valid, 
no League of Nations is safe which proposes to make 
permanent certain present and increasing inequalities 
of population-pressure. Such inequalities, which are against 
the nature of things and must, and always will, sooner 
or later correct themselves, may be relieved either by the 
violent explosions called wars, or by individual migrations, 
or by actual alterations of frontiers. If all three of these 
be forbidden, the first will sooner or later oecur, prohibitions 
notwithstanding. The majority of Frenchmen, including 
Marshal Foch, anticipate and fear a future German invasion, 
as we have seen, on the grounds, implicitly assumed, which 
have here been explicitly stated ; and we observe that the 
alterations of frontiers resultant upon the war will have 
the effect of increasing the inequality of population-pressure 
which must tend towards future wars. Turn to another 
part of the world and consider the case of the numerous, 
energetic, rapidly-multiplying Japanese, whose recent figures 
are noted above, though the relative rates of increase of 
population are not. The Japanese are very unwelcome 
immigrants in California and Australia. The Australian 
Commonwealth will not have them and, until recently, 
would scarcely welcome any immigrants at all. This is 
perfectly intelligible; the Japanese work hard, and are 
content with a low standard of life, to which the Australian 
could not, and would not, descend. But the biologist, 
remembering the fundamental principles of natural survival, 
and observing the uniform historic fate of leisured, highly 
civilised and prosperous peoples, cannot view without 
alarm proposals the effect of which must be to bottle up 
the rising population-pressure of Japan, denying it the 
provision of a safety-valve. I am well aware of the intensity 
of feeling on this subject which exists in Australia; but 
the facts, and that with which they are pregnant, remain. 

In general, therefore, I submit the following propositions— 
which, I fear, are being ignored by the diplomatists in Paris 
now assembled : 

That, in order to prevent future wars, the League of 
Nations must either 

(1) Provide for future modifications of frontiers, in 
order to obviate the dangers of juxtaposition* of one 
hungry, tightly-aggregated population with another, sparse 
and abounding jn food ; 

Or (2) provide for emigration and immigration such 
that these dangerous inequalities of population-pressure, 
with their explosive risks, called wars, may be averted. 

Within recent weeks, as we have observed in the reports, 
the status of the League of Nations in regard to migrations 
between its constituent States, has been discussed; and 
doubtless the only way in which to obtain American and 
other assent to the League was to provide that each State 
may be free to do as it pleases in this matter. It would 
seem, therefore, that the biologist who hates war as, among 
other evils, the destruction of the best, must rely upon 
public education to avert, by the wisdom and good-will 
of the States concerned, the risks to Peace which are involved 
in the law of population-pressure and which the constitution 
of the League of Nations does not undertake to avert. 
Let all the living know that the earth is for Life and the 
fullness thereof; and that no dog has natural tenure of a 
manger. LENs. 








* In the modern world Japan, Australia and California are juxta- 
posed in this sense, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


VERYBODY is very incensed with the Italians, 
and the dispute over Fiume has revived all the 
talk about the iniquity of the far wider demands 

they insisted on when making the Treaty of London. But in 
justice to what Italy is I must say that I have met no 
Englishman who has been in Italy during the war who is 
not very sympathetic towards her and very tolerant of her 
politicians’ faults. We hear nothing here of the large anti- 
Jingo part of the Italian population. But I talked the 
other day with a British other from the Italian front and 
he said that even in the Italian officers’ messes men who 
were reasonable about the war and the peace and who were 
hostile (though seeing far more of the other side than we 
do) to their Imperialistic politicians were fully as numerous 
as the supporters of an Italian Adriatic. Italian Liberalism 
is neither dead nor sleeping. 
MS ae aE 


Anyone who desires to become (as all do not) a model of 
caution and prudence could do no better than learn and 
digest the evidence that Professor Pigou gave on Wednesday 
before the Coal Commission. Professor Pigou does not 
often emerge from his seclusion. His evidence shows why. 
He has great gifts. He began his academic career by 
winning the Medal for English Verse, a prize for an essay on 
Browning, and the Presidency of the Union, where he dis- 
played powers of eloquent and trenchant speech that 
might be envied by most Cabinet Ministers ; but his habit 
of mind is not that of the practical politician or the demo- 
cratic leader. He has the Balfourian detachment and 
habit of seeing all sides, without Mr. Balfour’s ability to 
look at one side only when it suits him. With masterly 
self-possession Professor Pigou insisted on Wednesday 
on disclaiming knowledge of everything which he did not 
know; on pointing out the disadvantages of every possible 
course of action; and on refusing to commit himself to the 
definite advocacy of any plan for handling the coal mines. 
For, as he rightly and repeatedly pointed out, when you 
are dealing with the future you are dealing with something 
mentally hypothetical. Were such a state of mind general 
in politics we should all sit down and do nothing; but a 
few such men are useful, and Professor Pigou’s evidence 
had at least the negative value of ruling out several courses 
of action which he held to be even more disadvantageous 
than the others. 

“ xe % 

Will nobody stop Lord Denbigh? His letter in the 
Times on Wednesday about “ Ideals” and “ Idealitis ” 
was the silliest he has ever written. This sort of man will 
kill the League of Nations and then turn round and say 
that they always held that such idealistic schemes, however 
well intentioned, could not come off.| 

* * * 


At the back of Westminster Abbey there are, the guide- 
books say, a number of ‘‘ delightful old-world houses redolent 
of the age of powder and patches.” The area of delight in 
recent years has been expanding, as houses which had 
fallen into decay have one by one been rescued and refur- 
bished. In these houses live many persons of taste and 
several persons of influence. I commend to their close 
attention the scheme for Reconstructing Westminster as 
a War Memorial to which the Press has been giving publicity 
without the slightest examination. I have looked at the 
architect's luxuriously printed plans, and I have conversed 
with one of his representatives, but from neither have T been 
able to gather precisely how much he intends, or desires, 
to destroy in Westminster. But a contemptuous reference 
to dilapidated eighteenth century houses makes me (and 
should make their oceupants) uneasy; and it is at least 
certain that we have every reason to fear an architect who 
proposes (1) to abolish the traditional street. names of West- 
minster in favour of “* Columbia Way,” ‘ Place Metz” and 
“ Place Verdun” (why not round it off with a * Piazza 
Vittore Emmanuele ” %) and (2) to add a large chapel or 
shrine designed by himself to Westminster Abbey ! 

& * * 

The tide of officialsis ebbing from the hotels which, one 

by one, arebeing vacated. But what of the museums and 


galleries? One ministry still clings to the Department 
of Prints and Drawi in Bloomsbury (whieh students 
nominally use a pony ot another has a footing in the 
National Gallery; the Board of Education is stil at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; the Tate is still held by the 
Ministry of Pensions; and Whitehall (I am told) does not 
hold out the slightest hope of the evacuation of the National 
Portrait Gallery. You see, the building is so cheap, even 
if thoroughly unsuitable. Would not the transfer be 
speeded up in some cases if the various bodies of trustees 
(who are all privately fuming) came out into the open and 
made a public onslaught on their oppressors ? Onyx. 


Correspondence 
THE WHITE TERROR IN FINLAND 


To the Editor of Tur New SraTesMaAn, 

Str,—In the issue of Tue New Statesman for the 19th inst. 
a correspondent publishes an account of the alleged excesses of 
the “ White” Government of Finland—i.e., the Government 
which holds its mandate from the representatives of the Finnish 
nation, legally elected on the widest possible basis ; this account 
has been prefaced by an editorial note, which virtually amounts 
to a full endorsement of the statements of your correspondent. 
May I crave the hospitality of your columns to state, at once, that 
the statements about the Finnish Government to which you have 
given publicity can in no wise be accepted as accurate ? Owing 
to the very detailed nature of the charges brought against the 
Finnish Government, I am not at the moment in a position to 
deal with them as fully as they require, but am compelled to 
await a telegraphic answer to a request for information on a 
number of points wired to my Government. I may add that, from 
my acquaintance with the views generally advocated by Tue 
New StTaTEsMAN, I learn with some considerable surprise that 
your esteemed review has now openly taken side with anarchical 
extremism of the most pronounced type.—Yours, etc., 

Osstan DONNER, 
The Delegate of the Finnish Government. 

London, April 23rd. 

[We shall await with interest the replies of the Finnish Govern- 
ment to the statements made by our correspondent. In the 
meantime we must point out that the “* White” Government 
referred to, so far from * holding its mandate from the representa- 
tives of the Finnish nation legally elected on the widest possible 
basis ” maintained itself in power (a) by means of its * White 
Guard,” and (b) by a small majority in a Diet from which (whether 
for sufficient or insufficient reasons) it was forcibly excluding 
nearly one-half of the members. As regards the last sentence 
in Mr. Donner’s letter, we would observe that whilst for those 
who actually live through a revolution it may be impossible 
to criticise one party without “ taking sides ”’ with the other, 
the outside observer must be permitted to condemn both sides, 
as our correspondent in fact did.—Ep. N8.] 


THE DOPE SCANDAL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In July of last year there appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
what professed to be the exposure of a very bad piece of political 
corruption in connection with munitions of war, It affected 
men of the highest position in the State. The matter was clearly 
of the first rank. If the allegations were true, the men involved 
deserved very heavy punishment. If they were false, the accuser 
deserved similar punishment, for the State was at war; the very 
means of carrying on the war were involved, and the accusations 
made were of the most precise and damning kind. The aceysa- 
tions were not met in a Court of Law. In place of allowing legal 
proceedings the politicians themselves nominated a Commission, 
Mr. Bonar Law told the House of Commons just before it rose 
last summer that the Commission would amply satisfy public 
opinion when the names of those sitting on it were known. Those 
names appeared, if I am not mistaken, on August 9th, and turned 
out to be Lord Sumner, the Judge, assisted by Lord Inchcape and 
Lord Colwyn, two business men. 

We are now in the middle of April. It is more than eight 
months since these very grave accusations have been lying against 
responsible public men, and so far the public has not, so far as 
I am aware, even heard the names of any witnesses that may 
have been called, let alone of any evidence they had to give. 
One question has been asked in the House of Commons recently 
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with regard to the labours of this judicial body. No satisfactory 
answer was returned. Is it not time that public opinion, what is 
left of it, should press for a conclusion upon a matter of such vital 
public importance ?—Yours, etc., 
Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 
April 16th. 


H. BELLoc. 


POLISH CLAIMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with great attention an article on “ A Plain 
Issue’ in your number of the 12th, not only because it dealt 
with the Peace Settlement on the Eastern Front but also because 
the putting of a “ plain issue ” is infinitely to be desired in these 
troubled times. 

So far as I understand the trend of the article its main purpose 
seems to be to connect the Polish people with the epithet of 
** Imperialism” and then to accuse them of desiring to annex 
on their eastern and western fronts some debatable land which 
will bring them in the future into irreconcilable opposition with 
Russia and Germany. 

With regard to the first point, I fail to understand the reason 
of the epithet. With the exception of one or two historical 
periods in their past history, such interludes as the reign of 
Stefan Bathory for example, the Polish nation has never, over 
the long stretch of its progress, been predominantly aggressive 
or Imperialist. Surely an Imperialist is one who desires to hold 
his neighbour’s territories, caring to put forward no claim onthem 
but the claims of force or his own covetous instincts. That has 
been consistently the attitude of Germany, for example, even 
under its Socialist government of to-day when it seeks to 
establish its right to Posen or the Polish corridor to Dantzig, 
which no one can deny are indisputably Polish. 

That, however, has never been the case with Poland. There is 
no question in any Polish claims of retaining any territory by 
force or by the mere fact of a Peace Congress. If Poland pegs 
out claims in Dantzig or Lithuania or Eastern Galicia it is because 
she believes that in this respect she will be voicing the wishes of a 
substantial majority of the inhabitants of these territories, who 
will find in union with Poland, as they found in the past, the 
greatest security for the development and expansion of the 
potentialities of their new life. 

But why should you speak of East Galicia as “‘ ethnically 
Russian territory.” It may, of course, be so, in the estimation 
of some Russian Pan-Slavonic Leagues, who look on * All Slavs ”” 
as simply convertible with ‘* all Russians.” But beyond these 
extremists, who are they who say so? ‘You endeavoured some- 
times in your article to make plausible your case by calling the 
Ruthenians “Little Russians,” the inference being that the word 
Russians in their title makes them indisputably a part of the new 
Russian state. I am sure, however, you would be the first to 
admit that such a course of argumentation is only the merest 
verbalism. 

After an empurpled observation that ‘‘ East Galicia belongs to 
the Little Russians through the graves of their fathers and the 
altars of their God,” you call on Poles, or at least Polish Im- 
perialists, to “ prove their rights to East Galicia by figures.” 
Will you permit me to make the attempt ? 

A characteristic trait of the ethnographic relations of Eastern 
Galicia is the fact that the territory in discussion cannot be 
divided into two parts, either of which would present a compact 
and united territory which could be considered ethnographically 
to be either Polish or Ruthenian. The distribution of the two 
nationalities is very uneven and prevents all possibility of any 
such division. What is more, the Polish population is con- 
stantly increasing both absolutely and according to percentage. 
This is proved by the following figures : 

In 1880 the percentage of Poles in Eastern Galicia was 28.1 


« 
” ” ” ” ” °° 9° ” 31.2 


” 1900 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 84.0 
” 1910 ” ” ”” ” ” %” ” 35.7 
Another fact to which attention should be drawn is the uneven 
distribution of both populations according to percentage. Of 
50 Eastern Galician districts, in only eight do the Poles form less 
than 15 per cent., and in 42 districts they amount to over 15 per 
cent., in some cases reaching to 99 per cent. The following is a 
detailed list of the districts which indisputably form an ethno- 
graphically Polish area: 
Districts. Percentage. 
Gorlicki .. - es - - -- 76 
Grybowski - i a - in, 


Jasielski .. ae 7 me a a> Je 


Districts. Percentage. 
Krosnienski ” — ea — -- 85 
Lancucki .. we — ie oe Oe 
Nowosadecki ” a i oa os 
Lwowski .. vib ata io i as 
Sanocki .. a a ‘i es . & 
Skaacki .. es “a an ae —— 
Przeworski site de ae oa so = 
Rzeszowski i oni ii xs aa ae 
Strzyzowski se os a" o« o- 


The Poles also form an important majority in the following 
districts : 


Bolrka as - - a sa .. 80 
Borszczow . . ts seas is si 
Brody ‘a at _ ew a .. 38 
Brzezany .. és “ ea oa . @& 
Buezacz .. Pe - 4 es o. ae 
Cieszanow ia - ae nt ~~ a 
Czortkow ia ex a A — 
Dobromil .. sa are - re -. 39 
Dolina x as _ ve iP oo a 
Drohobycz es - a 4 . 
Grodek .. is 4 sg sm io Ce 
Horodenka - ws - a 
Faworow .. ol nia ‘“e or cj 
Kamionka. . - wie - - .. 40 
Koomija .. - ne ee “ .. 38 
Lisko ae i si en ‘“s oi 
Mosciska .. - ae - “ .. 44 
Nadworna.. i es ¥ a4 .. 35 
Podhajee .. wa iu am a - 
Przemysany ee os _ én .. 389 
Rama Ruska - wa in os i. a 
Rohatyn + on wn ow a. 2 
Rudki _ oa oa we —— 
Sambor.. ie “ - - -. 42 
Sokal a “ fe s on .. 40 
Stryj ie . - a 7 -. & 
Tumaez .. 7 - - a ve ae 
Turka se 7 és oa “a .. 20 
Zalesezeyvki a er “a .. 80 
Zbaraz 7 ut a ‘i wi .. 48 
Zborow .. i ia — in .. 82 
Zoczow én - wn a 6% .. 40 
Zokiew = - a aa on <<. 
Zydaczow .. - oe o* ns .- & 


and then there are a whole number of districts where the Polish 
population amounts to from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent., and as 
has been already stated, only in eight districts is it lower than 
15 per cent. It is necessary to add that in Lwow, of 206,000 
people only 39,000 are Ruthenes, and that the character of the 
greater number of Eastern Galician towns is thoroughly Polish. 
Finally, districts containing discernible minority of Poles are in 
no way grouped compactly together, but are scattered over the 
whole area of Eastern Galicia, so that on territory which is indis- 
putably Polish ethnographically, one may come across a district 
with a Ruthenian majority forming as it were an island. Again, 
on the most easterly borders of Galicia, districts are to be found 
containing 4 per cent. and over of Poles. 


My statistics have been carefully compiled and tested and I 
think they will show you that the Polish claim is very different 
and much better founded than your article attributed to them. 
They prove at any rate that Poles and Ruthenians are inextricably 
intermingled in Eastern Galicia and that, where it is impossible 
to carve out a really satisfactory ethnographic wedge of territory, 
one must fall back on ancient and established political bound - ries. 
The “* new Europe ”’ will be built on most unstable foundations 
if little ‘* speech islands,”’ with no political experience, are every- 
where started out on a new experiment of independent life. 

I would trespass too much on your space if I dealt with the 
case of Lithuania, but here also I am obliged to question both your 
facts and figures. Of one thing, however, you may be certain 
that Poland is now fully abreast of the times, that her spirit is 
democratic and modern, and that she would be the last nation 
to desire to hold in subjection alien and unwilling peoples.— 


Yours, etc., 
J. H. Hariey. 


[Mr. Hatley’s arguments and methods can best be judged 
by his statistics. For the first part of his letter we shall say only 
so much, that the so-called * Ruthenes” of East Galicia are 
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absolutely identical with the Little Russians who inhabit the 
south of Russia and of whom the overwhelming majority con- 
siders itself an integral part of the Russian nation and are re- 
garded as such by every Russian. Similarly the White Russians 
who form a majority of the population of the old Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania are merely a branch of the Russian nation. 

Mr. Harley’s figures, so far from being “ carefully compiled 
and tested,” which he claims them to be, merely reproduce the 
results of the notorious Galician census of 1910, which even 
Polish authorities, such as M. Romer, now a member of the 
Ethnographical Section of the Polish Peace Delegation in Paris, 
admit to be distortions of the truth. The territory east of the 
River San, which the Little Russians of East-Galicia claim for 
their frontier, had in 1910 a population of 5 millions, of which 
1,900,000 were put down as Poles; of these, however 600,000 
were Jews, who neither speak nor feel Polish, and at least 150,000 
Greek Catholic Russians were fraudulently entered as Poles, 
But even of the remaining 1,150,000 probably about half spoke 
Ruthene and not Polish, and each of Mr. Harley’s “ carefully 
compiled and tested ” figures has at least tobe halved. There is 
not a single district east of the San in which the Roman Catholics, 
to say nothing of Polish-speaking Roman Catholics, form a 
majority. We therefore agree with Mr. Harley that “the 
territory in discussion cannot be divided into two parts *’—it is all 
Little Russian. The ‘constantly increasing” percentage of 
the Polish population in East-Galicia is entirely the work of the 
Polish census officials. In 1880 the number of Ruthene- 
speaking inhabitants in East-Galicia considerably exceeded that 
of the Greek Catholics, as it does in reality. But in 1910 all the 
Roman Catholics were put down as Poles, and even Greek Catholics 
were included among them. * It would not be diflicult,” writes 
M. Romer in his pamphlet How many are we ? “ to indicate several 
districts in which the zeal or the naivety of the census officials 
has worked to the disadvantage of the Ruthene population and 
achieved illusory successes for the Poles.’ Similarly the Jews 
are now used for padding the Polish figures more completely 
than they were in the past. Mr. Harley’s statement that * the 
character of the greater number of East-Galician towns is thorough 
Polish * would be irue if Yiddish were identical with Polish and 
the Jews, even in non-Polish country, were part of the Polish 
nation; whereas we know that the overwhelming majority 
of Jews even in Poland do not consider themselves Poles, and that 
those who do, are not recognised a; such by the Poles. Mr. 
Harley says that in Lvoff (Lemberg) * of the 206,000 people 
only 36,000 are Ruthenes * and fails to say that 57,000 are Jews. 
The Poles thus formed only just over half its population, and of 
these, as we put it in our issue of April 5th, ** many are imported 
officials of the same type which the Poles rightly ask us todeduct 
in counting the Germans in Posnania.”” Lastly, in the table of 
districts which “ indisputably form an ethnographically Polish 
area,” Mr. Harley seems to presume ignorance on our part 
when-into a discussion of Kast-Galicia he introduces districts 
such as Lancut, Rzeszow or Strzyzow, which lie west of the San, 
and have never been claimed by any Ruthenes, or even districts 
such as Nowy Sacz, within 30 miles of Cracow. For obvious 
reasons he prefers to produce them under the disguise of Polish 
adjectives framed out of their names—e.g., Nowosadecki stands 
for the district of Nowy Sacz and Jasielski for the district of 
Jaslo. In fact, of the 12 districts given in that list only 2} lie 
east of the River San. Where Mr. Harley deals with genuinely 
Kast-Galician districts—in the second table—he gives their names 
in the form in which they appear on maps. 

We are not aware that Mr. Harley has any first-hand knowledge 
of this subject—if he had we hardly suppose that as an English- 
man he would lend his name to propaganda of this class—and 
we should not have troubled our readers with his letter, or a 
documented explanation of our statements, did not that letter 
supply an excellent illustration of the methods adopted by 
advocates of Polish Imperialism for bolstering up an untenable 
case.—Ep. N.S.] 


NORTH RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Taz New Statesman. 

S1r,—I have volunteered for the “* North Russia Relief Force ” 
(though I have not yet been accepted); and as I am not par- 
ticularly “ young” and happen to have fair “ prospects in 
civil life,” and moreover as I have the most profound dislike 
for fighting of any kind and indeed of Army life at all, I am 
interested to know what grounds you have for suggesting that 
if sufficient volunteers could be obtained they would be used 
for purposes other than the rescue of the Archangel force. This 
Suggestion not only implies that the Government is deliberately 


misleading us, which I do not find extremely difficult to believe, 
but also—and this is indeed incredible—that the Government 
is failing in its efforts to secure adequate forces for its hidden 
purpose and has not had recourse to its “ familiar,” the adver- 
tising expert. 

May I also be so banal as to protest against your wide dis- 
tinction between fighting as an officer and fighting in the ranks ? 
So far as I have observed, being an officer is certainly more 
dangerous, more tiring and not much more attractive (except 
for decorations) than serving in the ranks. 

May not one reason for the larger proportion of officer volunteers 
be that four years of war have resulted in the most alert and 
extra-regarding men of all classes obtaining commissions, and so 
rendering the commissioned ranks more responsive to a not very 
blatant appeal for help? This view is supported by the fact 
(if true) that many officers are volunteering for service in the 
ranks.— Yours, etc. X. ¥. 

[We should certainly be inclined to echo our correspondent’s 
“if true” in his last sentence. As regards his main question, 
we fear that it is not practicable for us to publish particulars 
as to our “ grounds” for suggesting that the volunteer force 
may be used elsewhere than at Archangel; we can only ask 
him to believe that we should not make such a suggestion without 
quite substantial grounds. It is easy to argue—as the Times 
has already done—that the best way to relieve the Archangel 
force would be to occupy Petrograd. We should then have one 
more force in Russia to be “ rescued.”’— Ep. N.S.] 


HULL AND PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—As a subscriber to and reader of Tut New SraTesMAN 
from its first number, I have always marvelled that the professed 
exponent of democracy should be so bitterly opposed to con- 
ferring on it the one instrument that would make it effective— 
Representative Government. To call our present system Repre- 
sentative is to play with language. Excluding Sinn Fein it has 
given a majority of 412 to the Coalition, which no number of by- 
elections can destroy, and which, if it hangs together, can retain 
power for five years, flout public opinion, and inflict on the 
country Protection and other evils which it may require revolution 
to undo. 

You say that under Proportional Representation “ there could 
have been no West Leyton or Central Hull.” Why not ? Under 
P.R. the Labour voters of Central Hull would not have been 
disfranchised, and in December, instead of the borough electing 
three Coalitionists and one Liberal, there would almost certainly 
have beentwo Coalitionists, one Liberal and one Labour member. 
Would that have been a misfortune from your point of view ? 

And what would have been the difficulty in keeping separate 
the votes in the four divisions, allowing each member to choose 
his division in the order of his voting strength, and fighting the 
by-election in the division so chosen? Sir Mark Sykes polled 
the highest number (13,805). His strength lay in Central Hull, 
which he would almost certainly have chosen to represent ; 
his votes there, and those of all other candidates, would have 
been known and could have been compared with those given 
in the by-election ; and the trend of public opinion would have 
been shown just as well as now. The only difference is that 
P.R. would have given some indication of the comparative 
strength of the Liberal and Labour parties in that division 
and may have led to a Labour candidate fighting the by-election 
instead of a Liberal, for presumably the party with the bigger 
December poll would have fought it this time. Would that 
have dismayed Tur NEw STATESMAN ? 

No, sir! Hull and West Leyton would both have been possible 
under P.R., and would have demonstrated the trend of public 
opinion just as certainly. And it would have given us a repre- 
sentative Parliament instead of a lopsided monstrosity like the 
present one, which misrepresents public opinion and over repre- 
sents anti-social financial interests.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. CHance.vor. 

15 Crescent Road, N.8, April 18th. 


[Like most supporters of Proportional Representation Mr. 
Chancellor begs all the questions at issue. He asserts that if 
P.R. had been in operation in the December election we should 
have obtained a truly “ representative Parliament instead of a 
lopsided monstrosity.” The assertion proves nothing except 
that Mr. Chancellor has been captivated by the simple and 
plausible but misleading mathematics of the Proportional Repre- 
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sentation Society. Pragtical experience of P.R.—in Belgium, 
for instance—shows that sometimes it produces a representative 
assembly and sometimes not. Close analysis indicates that to 
secure even the doybtful adyantages claimed by the advocates 
of the system it would be necessary to have constituencies far 
larger than any that have yet been proposed—e.g., half-a-dozen 
counties together returning twenty or thirty members. Failing 
that, a minority of voters may return a majority of members 
almost as easily as under our existing system. This, however, 
by the way. The important point is that, even assuming that 
P.R. had given us a Parliament which was accurately repre- 
sentative of public opinion in December, we should still be 
burdened with a “ lopsided monstrosity ’’ now-—becayse public 
opinion has undergone a vast change. The main difference 
would be that it would be far more diflieult, if not impossible, 
to demonstrate its “ lopsidedness.” Mr. Chancellor apparently 
denies the by-election difficulty which the official advocates of 
the system have always admitted. But we think that if he 
considers the question carefully he will realise that his suggestion 
does not meet the difficulty at all. It would doubtless be possible 
to have a separate return of the votes in a given section of the 
multiple constituency, but even so it would be impossible to 
compare them, with any confidence, with the votes given under 
the totally different conditions of a by-election with perhaps 
only two instead of twelve candidates standing. We have no 
space to elaborate the point further here, for it is somewhat 
complex, but if Mr. Chancellor will turn to the Report of the 
Royal Commission he will find it dealt with at some length. 

If P.R. had been in force there might have been by-elections 
in Central Hull and West Leyton, but they would not have 
revealed the swing of public opinion to any except those who 
sought for it. We should doubtless have had elaborate analyses 
of the figures from both sides, each proving to its own satisfaction 
what it wished to believe. But the public would have been uncon- 
vinced by either, and the whole dramatic force and politica} 
significance of the results would have been lost. In short, if 
we adopt the system, we might as well adopt also the practice 
which usually aecompanies it abroad, of filling vacancies by 
nomination from the party to which the late member belonged .— 
Ep. N.S.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SOLDIERING 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Siz,—It is a very good sign of the growth of a healthy public 
opinion among schoolboys that a member of a school O.T.C. has 
had the courage to send you a signed letter to protest against 
the continuance of military activities in public schools. For 
four and a-half years the education of our public schoolboys 
has been seriously damaged—some would say ruined—by the 
demands of the War Office for a very large number of hours to 
be given up every week to military training. This was perhaps 
inevitable, though, as the boys went through the same course 
over again in Cadet Battalions, even that is open to question. 
The amount of time given to military activities has now at 
most schools been considerably reduced ; but, as a schoolmaster, 
I should like to urge very seriously that the time has come to 
make a vigorous effort to put a stop to military training in 
public schools altogether. Pious aspirations in the school 
chapels after a League of Nations lose whatever little effect they 
may have when next day the boys are engaged in activities 
which can have no point except as part of our preparations for 
the next war. 

In one respect, however, I must seriously disagree with your 
correspondent **O.S.” It certainly is not the case in all schools 
that the Officer Commanding the O.T.C. forces a continuance 
of military activities on a reluctant headmaster. The latter 
himself frequently regards militarism as an aid to “ discipline,” 
while the average middle-class parent, who reads the Times or 
the Morning Post, would probably regard the abolition of the 
O.T.C.s as a step in the direction of ‘** Bolshevism ” ! 

The moral aspect of the matter would trouble few parents 
and not all headmasters ; but they might possibly be brought 
to pereéive the enormous waste of time entailed in continuing 
to learn to * form fours.” 

Finally, the nation refuses to tolerate militarism in the National 
Schools; why is it not considered equally demoralising and 
equally time-wasting for the sons of our ruling classes? That 
the boys themselves hate the parades and regard the field days as 
a farce I know very well, but there is a certain type of school- 
master who believes that the spirit of discipline can be induced 
by its externals.—Yours, etc., J. L. BE. 


Miscellany 
GEORGE WYNDHAM“* 


URING George Wyndham’s eareer the word 
“brilliant” with every shade of admiration and 


detraction it can acquire in different contexts, was 
frequently applied to him; to his speeches which were often 
eloquent, often ineffective, and to his abilities, which were 
alternately disputed and extolled. He is remembered hy the 


publie as a Conservative Minister who, while proving himself 


a successful and zealous Irish Secretary, came too near 
to being conyerted to Home Rule for the comfort and 
interests of his party. By not a few of his literary contem- 
poraries he is remembered as a public man akin to 
themselves who, as a representative of an aristocratic 
tradition, took to polities with some reluctance without 
losing in them his imaginative intelligence; and by a 
surprising number of friends he is best of all remembered 
as one who made vivid to them the courage and beauty 
of life; it is clear that he was able to an unusual degree 
to enjoy happiness and confer it. 

An outline of his character and career, drawn by the 
sure hand of Mr. Whibley, prefaces this collection of essays. 
Another portrait of him, washed in with emotional water- 
colours by Mr. Charles Galty, was published in 1917; 
and there are two volumes of letters (privately printed) 
in which George Wyndham has left a living image of himself. 
What, in barest outline, emerges from this criss-cross of 
comment upon his public career is a figure belonging to 
that type of statesman born to rule England so long, with 
a stronger taste for letters and a squire’s life than for affairs ; 
a type now fast disappearing, who under past conditions 
sometimes ruled the country well; superior in possessing 
a reading of history and a conception of the whole social 
ordér, to which, right or wrong, such a man is faithful ; 
often behindhand in knowledge of actual conditions and 
either through lack of training or disposition incapable of 
mastering them. It is possible, however, that both Mr. 
Whibley and Mr. Galty stress too much George Wyndham’s 
distaste for politics, though the zest he put into them may 
also mislead us; for it is the mark of a generous nature, 
being once embarked on an undertaking, even unwillingly, 
to hoist up and spread every sail. For he had convictions ; 
he loved a bustling struggle so much indeed for its own sake 
that even defeat lost much of its bitterness, and though he 
belonged to the sympathetic rather than to the ambitious 
type, to mean something to a great number of one’s fellow- 
men is never indifferent to an intensely social nature— 
and a public career secures that. Therefore, though no 
doubt routine was irksome, political life was probably 
not so arid to him as his conversation with men of letters 
(his talk was ever enthusiastic) inclined them to believe. 
There was such a fund of natural enthusiasm in him that a 
scholar, a poet, a soldier, a hunting man, an archeologist, 
a churchman, might each in turn receive from his company 
the impression that if destiny had given another twist to 
its kaleidoscope, George Wyndham might well have found 
himself in that particular field of endeavour in which his 
companion was most interested. The contagion of another's 
enthusiasm roused his own; he loved that reverberation, 
and sought to create it in conversation. His suecess made 
him famous company. He was extraordinarily appre- 
ciative. To such a temperament to appreciate, to enjoy, 
whether it be a fine day, a book, a charming face, a ride, a 
friend’s wit is an obligation, and to fail to meet it is to fail 
to live. It is not of such stuff, of course, the workers of the 
world are made. Combined with facility such a man may be 
profusely productive (witness Lamartine), but he will 
remain an amateur in all directions to the end. He may 
work for a time with an energy shaming even the concen- 
trated. Presently he will hear life knocking at his door ; 

* Essays in Romantic Literature: George Wyndham. Macmillan 
and Co. 12s, 6d, 
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at first a gentle tap at which he may shake a determined 
head; but who ean long resist opening when instinct tells 
him that on his threshold stands not that familiar old bore 
Experience but an ever-radiant new princess with a smile 
for him, yes, passionately for him, but the beauty of whose 
beauty is that it can be shared ? Such men squander them- 
selves. They are alternately reproached for wasting their 
talents and for pretending to more than they possess ; their 
admirers declare they could have done anything, their 
rivals that they are good at nothing. The gesture with 
which they scatter largesse (let the metaphor stand for 
affection as well as talent) to some suggests generosity and 
riches, to others ostentation and bankruptcy. But the 
fact remains that, on the whole, men love a lover of life 
more than those (it may not be fair, but it is so) who devote 
themselves steadily to their service; it may be an object- 
lesson how to enjoy is what they feel most need of. It is 
seen from this aspect that George Wyndham appears to me 
most remarkable. 

As a politician, with his war-cry “The gentlemen of 
England must not abdicate,” he seems a belated member of 
Dizzy’s Young England Party, striving to assimilate modern 
Imperialism and Protectionism to the doctrines of some such 
book as The Broad Stone of Honour, with its romantic medi- 
zevalism and Catholic outlook ; as a poet, he was too little of 
a solitary in imagination—too dependent on immediate 
sympathy—to be creative, and his translations are superior 
to his poems; as a man, it is easy to picture him going 
through life charming everybody and also himself a little, 
and like many men with a genius for appreciation, despite a 
brave display of facility, deferent if not diffident, at heart— 
confident, perhaps, at bottom only in his own vitality and 
power to please ; as a critic, he is out to celebrate and enjoy 
—when he finds a passage that delights him he blows a horn, 
as Linnaus used when taking his pupils out botanising 
he found a rare plant. 

In these essays his diffidence has made him curb his 
exuberance, polish his sentences and, that his work may not 
be insignificant to scholars, sometimes even irrelevantly, 
load them with research. In life he knew and loved many 
kinds of adventure, but the psychological adventure of the 
critie was not known to him. He is far stronger in pro- 
portioned compression of historic backgrounds than in 
analysis. This last faculty contributes to making his essay 
on North’s Plutarch the admirable, complete, spirited piece 
of work it is. The essay on Villon and Charles D’Orleans is 
a delightful fragment of picturesque history, with flashes of 
imaginative definition here and there, as when he says of 
Villon’s poetry, “he writes of his shames in it as an old 
soldier of his scars.” This passage will illustrate his method : 


The winter following on Charles VII.’s re-entry into Paris (1437) 
was one of pestilence and famine and unheard of cold. Wolves 
prowled in the streets, attacking grown men. Charles D’Orleans 
took refuge from those evil days in the glow of an easy mind; he 
shut himself into a little chamber lit with a cheerful blaze. It was 
not so with Villon. The grisly shadows of his childhood crept into 
his soul, and from his soul into his song; so that when most his 
verses glitter and ring with tears and laughter, there shall you look 
to meet a wolf at any turn. 

On the other hand, in the essay on The Poems of Shakespeare 
he marshals his knowledge of the times to show us how little 
Shakespeare’s lyrie art reflected his environment; the 
golden glow in the poems is no reflection of a golden age. 
He would deter us also from searching the Sonnets for traces 
of personal emotion ; and in this connection he defines, in a 
sentence worthy of Landor, the relation of the poet to his 
poetry: “ Works of perfect art are the tombs in which artists 
lay to rest the passions they would fain make immortal. . . 

Only where the hand has faltered do the ghosts of love and angui ish 
still complain.” Is not that beautifully said? And does 


not another thing strike you? Is it not rather unexpected 
coming from a critie who proclaims himself enamoured of 

‘romantic literature” ? The truth is that George Wynd- 
ham’s taste in literature was classic; it was his attitude 
towards life that was romantic. When he writes round 


about the subject-matter of war, adventure, love, character, 
he is romantic. True, he loved a phrase that goes beyond 
itself and collocations of words extreme and scattering 
bright more than the sterner sort of classical critic; and 
certainly he preferred the romantic style to the realistic, 
which he detested ; but in the choice of his favourite authors 
his taste is clearly shown. Is Plutarch a romantic? Is 
Ronsard? No; a pure humanist, one who admires the 
literature of the ancient world without adopting its philo- 
sophy. Is Chaucer, of whom he meant to write and, alas, 
did not? Troilus and Cressida is only a small corner of 
Chaucer. And when he writes about Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
is it not to minimise the direct contribution of passion to 
their beauty and stress the contribution of thought—their 
pacing — dt impersonal Platonism ? But what is ijn a name ? 
George Wyndham discovered he had, in spite of distractions, 
actually written three-quarters of the book he wished to 
write. It was not mainly about Romantic Literature, but 
it was about splendid literature and written by a lover. 
We need not complain because its unity is not the kind he 
thought he perceived in his scattered essays and lectures 
when he brought them together. Some readers will be 
particularly grateful for his having reminded them of the 
forgotten beauties in Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. And 
how well he has described the former !— 

The poem is not Greek, but neither is it Medieval; it belongs 
to the debatable dawntime we call the Renaissance. There is much 
in it of highly-charged colour and of curious insistence on detail ; 
yet dyed and daedal as it is out of all kinship with classic repose, 
neither its intricacy nor its tinting ever suggests the Aladdin’s Cave 
evoked by Mr. Swinburne’s Oriental epithets; rather do they 
suggest a landscape at sunrise. There, too, the lesser features of 
trees and bushes and knolls are steeped in the foreground with 
crimson light, or are set on fire with gold at the horizon ; there too 
they leap into momentary significance with prolonged fantastic 
shadows; yet overhead, the atmosphere is not oppressive, but 
eager and pure and a part of an immense serenity. And so it is in 
the Poem, for which, if you abandon Mr. Swinburne’s illystration, 
and seek another from painting, you may find a more fitting counter- 
part in the Florentine treatment of classic myths: in Botticelli’s 
Venus, with veritable gold on the goddess’s hair and on the boles of 
the pine trees, or in Piero di Cosima’s Cephalus and Procris, with 
its living animals at gaze before a tragedy that tells much of Beauty 
and nothing of Pain. 

Mr. Whibley quotes the letter in which George Wyndham 
reports with delight his discovery that after all he has 
written, or nearly written, his book ; and as in going through 
his papers he suddenly found he had worked to more purpose 
than * expected. So in reviewing his past career and 
lamenting his dear time’s waste, I can imagine him able to 
exclaim, like a true lover of life, ‘‘ Wasted it ? Alas, perhaps. 
But by my soul, I cannot see when!” 

Desmond MacCartuy. 


CATERPILLARS 


F caterpillars Fabre tells how day after day 

Around the rim of a vast earth pot they 
crawled, 

Tricked thither as they filed shuffling out one morn 

Head to tail when the common hunger called. 


Head to tail in a heaving ring day after day 
Night after slow night the starving moments crept 
Each following each, head to tail day after day 
An unbroken ring of hunger—then it was snapt. 


I thought of you, long-heaving, horned green cater- 
pillars, 

As I lay awake. My thoughts crawled each after each, 

Crawling at night each after each on the same nerve, 

An unbroken ring of thoughts too sore for speech. 


Over and over and over and over again 
The same hungry thoughts and the hopeless same 
regrets, + 
Over and over the same truths, again and again 
In a heaving ring returning the same regrets. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Wednesday morning (Shakespeare’s birthday) | 
looked at the front page of the Daily News. 1 
read there that the Italians had decided to take 

no further part in the discussions on the Adriatic problem, 
their view being formed ; I learned, also, that the Rouma- 
nians had invaded Hungary. This done I turned, as a 
man will, to the back page, which was covered with photo- 
graphs. There were photographs of aeroplanes, of soldiers, 
of a lord and his son, of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau ; and 
my eye roamed over them until it was suddenly caught, 
as a bird’s by a snake, by two bald and bearded human 
heads side by side. ‘‘ On the left,” I read, “is a photo- 
graph of Mr. Alfred Thomas Shakespeare Hart, of Lichfield, 
and on the right a portrait of Shakespeare, whose lineal 
descendant he is. The likeness is very striking.” It is 
also very striking that a journalist could have published 
without more comment than this two portraits of two 
gentlemen of whom the later cannot possibly be a lineal 
descendant of Shakespeare, and the earlier is most unlikely 
to be Shakespeare himself. Any likeness which may exist 
between the two busts—and it is true that Mr. A. 'T. S. 
Hart has a bald and rounded forehead, a little pointed 
beard and an expanse of collar which vie with those per- 
taining to the Portrait (of, probably, an Italian)—is there- 
fore not important. 


we 
* 


Otherwise it would be very interesting. Even the 
remotest relative of Shakespeare must have a fascination 
about him: doubly strong, if we could be sure that the 
dramatist’s traits, by some far-reaching Mendelian sport, 
had been repeated in him. ‘To the lineal descendants or 
collaterals of other poets no such interest seems to attach. 
There are Coleridges and Wordsworths in plenty fulfilling 
various useful functions, but their names give us only a 
mild thrill. If the present Lord Byron and the present 
Lord Tennyson were walking down Bond Strect together, 
the public would be no more excited than they are when 
the Duke of Wellington or Lord Nelson writes a letter to 
the Times or Mr. Dickens, K.C., rises in the Courts. 
A lineal descendant of Shakespeare would be the most 
exciting descendant on earth, more to be envied than the 
posterity of Confucius and Mahomet, each still greatly 
honoured in their own climes. But Mr. Alfred Thomas 
Shakespeare Hart is not a lineal descendant of Shakespeare. 

* * * 

Shakespeare had three children, Hamnet (who died young), 
Judith Quiney, and Susannah Hall. Judith had three 
children who died young and without issue. Susannah, 
wife of an eminent physician, and hostess (at New Place) of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, had one only daughter, Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth, Shakespeare’s solitary grandchild, married, first, 
Thomas Nash, by whom she had no children, and then 
(Sir) John Barnard of Abington Manor, by whom also she 
had no children. Lady Barnard died in February, 1669-70, 
and she was the last of Shakespeare’s “ lineal descendants.” 
The family of Hart (to which I presume Mr. Alfred Thomas 
Shakespeare Hart, of Lichfield, belongs) is descended from 
Shakespeare’s sister Joan, who married a Hart. To these 
Harts Lady Barnard bequeathed what is known as Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace, which was in their occupation and 
which they had turned into an inn. The inn existed until 
1846; the Harts sold it in 1806. Sir Sidney Lee quotes 
William Shakespeare Hart (1778-1854) as saying: “ My 
grandfather used to obtain a great deal of money by showing 
the premises to strangers who used to visit them.” There 
are advantages, as well as lustre, in being descended from 
Shakespeare’s sister; but it is not the same thing as being 
a lineal descendant. 

a * ” 


The last lineal descendant to be discovered by the Press 


was announced in the Morning Post ten years ago. He 
was Mr. Charlemagne K. Hopper, an American then staying 
at the Carlton Hotel. His home was in the rising town of 
Bismarckville, Mo., where he dealt in ‘‘ wheat both white and 
red, and of both spring and autumn varieties, maize or 
Indian corn, oats, rye, buckwheat of every variety, seed 
corn, and bearded barley,” and he had “ the entrée to the 
most exclusive coteries of Albany and Buffalo.” Mr. 
Hopper’s story was that Lady Barnard had a studiously 
concealed, illegitimate daughter Anne, who was ancestor 
of the Pooke family, whose connection with Mr. Hopper 
had been traced by ‘‘ Mr. Cohen, a charming and cultivated 
genealogist, whose business is mainly with America and the 
Colonies.” The last of the Pookes had, it seemed, left a 
daughter, Cassiopeia, who married the Rev. Mr. Aesop 
Hopper, a minister of the Hicksite persuasion in Cincinnati. 
The announcement was taken seriously by evening papers, 
who sent reporters hurriedly round to the Carlton Hotel to 
interview the Cygnet of Avon. But Mr. Hopper was 
merely an invention of Mr. Belloc’s: his story may still 
he read in the volume of collected essays called On Every- 
thing. 

We are certain, as far as we can be certain of anything 
of this sort, that Lady Barnard left no children and no 
descendants. But her husband’s family is still going strong, 
and there is at least one living Barnard who has contributed 
to the Shakespeare discussion. This is Mr. Finch Baconard, 
who published last year (Selwyn and Blount) a booklet 
which he called Science and the Soul, but which was in 
reality chiefly concerned with the genealogical glories of 
his family. He, as a Barnard, is not having the Baconian 
theory ; but he says that it is quite obvious that Shakespeare 
of Stratford never wrote the plays. ‘‘ The real William 
Shakespeare,” he says, ‘‘ was a fast déclassé,” and he seems 
to imagine that this is enough ground for saying that the 
author of Shakespeare was one of the Barnards. “* There 
is small probability of a love match, and it is possible that 
Sir John Bernard married Shakespeare's grand-daughter 
for his second wife, partly in order to acquire the different 
MSS. of which the actors were probably allowed possession 
for stage purposes.’ The suggestion is that Sir John 
destroyed all the Shakespeare manuscripts, as some of them 
were too licentious to see the light of day. 

* * % 

Francis Feeble and Barnardine are both satires by the 
fast déclassé of his relative Francis Barnard. Silence 
and Slender ‘“‘ owe the same original”; “‘ the venom of the 
Author of Shakespeare sticks at nothing.” It will have 
been deduced by now that Mr. Finch Barnard is a little 
too interested in his family. How interested we begin to 
realise when he leaves Shakespeare and heads a chapter : 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE BARNARDS. 

Some Historical and Genealogical Evidences of the Descent of 
the Barnards and Finches from Charlemagne and from Adam. 
S. Bernard was a Barnard; so was S. Francis of Assisi. 
They were both descended from the Emperor Charlemagne. 
S. Francis “‘ was in his youth a leader of his young fellow 
nobles of Assisi; he turned from profligate to priest. In 
many ways a true Barnard.” Charlemagne came from 

Adam through Askenaz, a German giant : 

Askenaz was the son of Gomer, who was son of Japhet, eldest 
son of Noah, and elder branch to the Jews. Aventinus, however, 
makes Askenaz a fourth son of Noah. This great family was repre- 
sented in England by the ancient Barnard and Finch family . 

“Where,” proceeds Mr. Barnard, ‘“ would Shakespeare 
or any other of our literature in Western Europe have been 
without the Barnards and the monasteries ?”" There was 
Charles Martel, there were Roland and Oliver. But, 
examining the genealogy of a greater still, he says : 

The great and mystic significance attaches to the name of Barnard 
in regard to life and religion, and the mysterious relations between 
spiritual and animal life. . . . There is not only a spiritual lien and a 
pedigreal between themselves, but probably also a blood, as well 
as spiritual, tie with Jesus Christ. 

This is the sort of thing that happens to people who are 
too enthusiastic about their ancestors. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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THE PROFESSORS OF AMERICA 


A History of American Literature. By Professor W. P 
Trent and Others. Vol. Il. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s. net. 

The writing of the history of literature is beset with its 
own particular dangers, which are not diminished when it 
is undertaken in accordance with the method of partition 
among specialists, popularised long ago on the Continent, 
and more recently in England in the Cambridge Mediaval 
and Modern Histories. Political and economical history 
may be written in this way by scholars who know their 
facts and who have no other qualities of the spirit fitting 
them for the task. The Cambridge Modern History is not, 
in fact, a very inspiring or even a uniformly accurate work. 
The partition of chapters covers the period at times rather 
unevenly ; and even historians with human attributes 
tend to become slightly mhuman within the covers of those 
portentous volumes. But it is possible to take advantage 
of the virtues of the work, such as they are, without being 
depressed by its failure to make it clear that it describes 
the actions and fortunes of real human beings. But the 
history of literature is a different affair. If we want to 
know the date of the publication of Paradise Lost, it is odds 
that we have some feelings about the spiritual value of that 
work, and we shall consequently be aggrieved if the author 
whom we consult is unaware that it has any. The bistory 
of literature is a delicate and explosive matter, which should 


be handled only by those who have some understanding of 


its significance. The Cambridge History of English Literature 
was not wholly deficient in this understanding. A_ large 
number of its chapters showed a feeling for the qualities 
which human beings seek in imaginative verse and prose, 
and it was not inevitable that a student looking for the dates 
should be stunned by the judgments. But the Cambridge 
History of American Literature (which is presumably named 
after Cambridge, Eng.) is quite another matter. It is of 
comparatively small importance in what chapter it may 
be tested. A handful of sand from the north of the Sahara 
is remarkably like a handful of sand from the south. 


Let us then take the chapter on Longfellow. Lafeadio 
Hearn once observed that Longfellow was a good test for 
the most elementary capacity to appreciate English 
poetry ; and his observation is not without a certain truth. 
It is interesting, then, to see how Mr. William Peterfield 
Trent, Professor of English Literature in Columbia Univer- 
sity (and, incidentally, one of the editors of this book), 
responds to the test. He does not, in the first place, think 
sufficiently highly of Longfellow’s verse to quote any of it. 
It is literally the fact that this gentleman devotes ten pages 
to the description of the poet's life without citing a single 
line of the poet’s work. Perhaps, however, it may be sug- 
gested, his choice of epithet is so delicate and just as to 
convey, without example, an impression of Longfellow’s 
individual characteristics to the reader. But nothing of 
the kind. When Professor Trent concludes that “it may 
be gathered from this brief survey . that Longfellow’s 
reputation, in the opinion of the present writer, was amply 
deserved in the poet’s day,” he flatters himself without due 
cause. Very little can be gathered from his brief survey, 
beyond the names of Longfellow’s works. His method of 
dealing with the most famous compositions of his author 
may be seen in the following excerpt : 


The end of the fifties saw the culmination of his genius in the appear- 
ance of The Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems (1858). 
This narrative poem, another experiment in hexameters, seems to 
surpass Longfellow’s other successful achievements in the same 
category, because it is more racy of New England, fuller of humour, 
superior in movement and in characterization. It is less popular 
than Evangeline, partly no doubt because it is less sweet, and it 
seems to have made less impression than its predecessor, the Indian 
epic Hiawatha (1855)—another metrical experiment, this time 
in thymeless trochaic tet rameters—partly because it is less ambitious 
and exotic. The popularity of Hiawatha is not undeserved, however, 
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Gnbridge l miversity 
‘Prefs 


Christ, St Francis and To-Day. py «. 
G. COULTON, M.A., of St Catharine's College, Author 
of Social Life in Britain in the Middle Ages, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

* Now or never.’ the author declares. ‘is the time to test our ulti- 
mate beliefs. On what do they rest’ How far are we prepared 
to modify them, if necessary’ And how far is such modification 
necessary if we are not to be left clinging to unrealities in areal 
world,’ 


Reconstruction and the Renewal of 


Life. Three Lav Sermons. By W. R. SORLEY, 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo 2s Od net. 

These three sermons on Life, Faith, and Vision are concerned with 
the religious aspect of a problem which is in all men’s minds at the 
present, time, 


History of Modern France, 1815-1013. 
By LMILE BOURGEOIS. In two volumes. Crown 
Svo. With a Map. Vol. I, 1815-1852; Vol. II, 1852- 
1913. 21s net. Cambridge Historical Scries. 

*“M. Lhourgevis’ learned volumes form a notable addition to the 
Cambridge Historical Series. Their author is one of the greatest, of 
living French historians, Throughout the treatment is admirably 


balanced, and academic in the best sense of that much-abused word,’ 
he Scotaman. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, K.H.  ruitea by his 


Son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. To be 
completed in 10 volumes. Royal 8vo. Volumes I and 





Il now ready. 30s net each, 
Vol. I--The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. I). With Memoir, Introduction, Frontispiece, 


and 4 Maps. 
Vol. It--The History of Normandy and of England 

(Vol. 11). With 3 Maps 

* Should be a worthy memorial to a critic whose work was of great 
influence in its day, and still retains high educational value for a 
younger generation, The Daily Telegraph. 


A History of American Literature. 
Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in Columbia University; J. ERSKINE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Columbia University ; 
S. P. SHERMAN, Ph.D., Professor of English in the 
University of Illinois; C. VAN DOREN, Ph.D., Head- 
Master of the Brearley School In three volumes. 
Volume II now ready Royal 8vo. 17s 6d net. 

‘The whole work is a lasting memorial of American literary 
scholarship.’——The Scotsman. 


The Litany of the Elves. yj). ¢ Lawson, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and Commander in the British Naval Mission to Greece. 
Crown 4to. 43s net. 

This children’s fable describes in simple words the part played in 
the war by the Elves, a sort of ‘angel-children.” The title is taken 
from the Litany which the Elves prepared as a surprise for Michael 
on his return from the wars. The music of this Litany of twelve 
verses is included in the book. 


The Story of Doctor Johnson _pzeing 
an Introduction to Boswell’s “ Life.” By S. C. 
ROBERTS, M.A. With a frontispiece and 15 plates. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

* Mr. Roberts knows his Bo«well from beginning tc end, and one could 
have no better guide,—— The Daily Telegraph. 


, . 
Lermontov’s Novice. russian text, accented, 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by J. D. 
DUFF, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net 
The notes explain briefly whatever is likely to puzzle a reader 
fairly familiar with the elementa of Russian accidence, The vocabulary 
contains all the words which occur in the text 
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since novelty and quaintness may well be set over against facility 

and factitiousness, and #ficé, being if a certain sense America n 

the poem may justly fiiake mote of a local appeal than such a work 

as The Golden based 6n Der Arme Heinrich. Yet it may 
be doubted whethef either Hiawatha or Miles Standish did so much 
to establish Longfellow as the most adztitited poet of his time, as some 
of the unpretentious poems contained in the collection entitled 

The Seaside and the Fireside (1850), such poems, for example, as 

the tender Resignation, to say hothing of the patriotic close of 

The Building of the Ship. 

In these simple words Professor Trent disposes of Long- 
fellow’s two best-known poems, to say nothing of the “un- 
pretentious ” pieces which made him “the most admired 
poet of his time.” It is possible that the students of 
Columbia University may tumble head over heels to read 
a work when they learn that it is written in rhymeless 
trochaic tetrameters; but we cannot help feeling that 
Professor Trent should have made some concessions to a 
coarser and less eager section of the public. His remarks 
on Longfellow’s translations show a similar paralysis of the 
critical faculty : 

Perhaps his true genius as a translator, seen early in the Coplas 
de Manrique (1833), is better exemplified in his numerous renderings 
of particular lyrics, as in Uhland’s The Castile by the Sea, from the 
German, than in the faithful, meritorious version of The Divine 
Comedy, which appeared in three volumes between 1867 and 1870 ; 
but, despite a certain lack of metrical charm, resulting from the 
facile character of the rhymeless lines printed in threes, the version 
of the masterpiece to which Longfellow gave so many years of love 
and study, seems wortliy of his pains and of the praise it has reccived 
from other admirers of Dante. 


The reader, already panting at the semicolon, has scarcely 
enough breath when he reaches the full stop to gasp the 
question: “Why?” 

The chapter on Poe, by Mr. Killis Campbell, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 'Texas, suffers from 
an equal dread of tangible example. Whittier, however, 
whom Mr. Shaw once described in an amiable moment as 
“the Quaker driveller,” is represented, in the exposition of 
Mr. William Morton Payne, by no fewer than thirty-one 
lines ; but it is only fair to add that none of these are 
quoted on account of their excellence as poetry. Mr. 
Emery Holloway, Assistant Professor of English in Adelphi 
College, so far forgets himself when writing on Whitman 
as to quote a line and a half of Whitman’s poetry on his 
first page ; but he redeems himself by abstaining from the 
indiscretion throughout the remainder of the chapter. 
It might well be imagined that the compilers of this book 
regarded the composition of verse as a regrettable lapse 
on the part of their country’s great poets. The smaller 
men are given a greater indulgence, and we learn here 
more, by citation, of Henry 'Timrod, his friend and fellow- 
townsman Dr. Bruns, William Tuckey Meredith, and 
Forceythe Willson, than we are allowed to learn of Long- 
fellow, Whitman and Poe. 

The book might perhaps be allowed to pass as yet another 
example of the professorial point of view, not much worse 
at its worst in America than in England. But there is an 
opinion of American literature prevalent in England which 
makes sonie protest desirable. The intelligent persons in 
this country who desire to be thought discerning rather 
than to be discerning are accustomed to disparage American 
literature as something flat and provincial on the highest 
estimate, and something rather ludicrous on the lowest. 
This view is lacking in reality. It is true that America 
has no great reason in her imaginative literature for self- 
congratulation. But she has, on the other hand, no sufficient 
reason for self-abasement. The intelligent persons of 


England who can find nothing moving in Longfellow, 
nothing magical in Poe, nothing inspiring in Whitman, are 
probably incapable of appreciating the poetry of their own 
country. But if it were desirable to confirm them in their 
opinions, nothing more would be necessary than to recom- 
mend to them this production of the associated professors 
of America. 


KURT EISNER 


Die Neue Zeit (The New Time). Speeches by Kurr Ersnur. 
Munich. 1919. 

This volume of Kurt Eisner’s revolutionary speeches will 
be of the highest interest to the historian. In the closing 
weeks of his life their author made an ineffaceable mark on 
German, on world-history. For it was this man, making a 
swifter passage across the stage of European politics than 
any other important historical personage we can recall, 
who set in motion the first German Revolution, in Munich 
on November 7, 1918, a full twenty-four hours before the 
outbreak in Berlin. History writers hereafter will find 
Eisner’s figure one of immense importance and difficulty, 
the latter for a variety of reasons which emerge as one 
traces his career. 

From the day of his birth Eisner never fitted exactly 
into the German scheme of things. He was born a Jew, 
in Berlin, on May 14, 1867. There have been Jews who could 
accommodate themselves to German nationalism. Ferdinand 
Lassalle, whose violent passions and struggles Meredith 
sketched in his Tragic Comedians, was one. Even Bismarck 
gave him a testimonial in the words: ‘‘ He had a marked 
national and monarchical inclination.”” But Eisner was not 
such, and all his life he remained outside a nationalist 
tradition he often, particularly during and after the war, 
justly attacked but never properly understood. 

After leaving the Gymnasium at which he was educated, 
Eisner devoted himself to a study of philosophy and Ger- 
manic languages. He early showed a faculty for literature, 
particularly for criticism, and one of his first pieces of writing 
was an essay on Nietzsche. This instinctive attraction 
towards one of Germany’s great “ anti-Germans,” to a man 
who regretted that he was unable to write in French and 
at the end of his life wished to be known as a Pole, is worth 
noting for its psychological significance no less than for the 
fact that Eisner’s essay was one of the first appreciative 
criticisms of Nietzsche published in Germany. In 1892 
Kisnér was employed on the staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung ; 
this gave him his journalistic apprenticeship. He then 
settled at Marburg, where he worked as a free-lance journa- 
list, making himself known by his contributions on political 
and literary subjects to various periodicals. One of these, 
on the Emperor William II, led to a trial for lése-majesté, 
as a result of which Eisner was sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment. Shortly after having served this he was 
called to be political Editor of Vorwérts under Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, father of Karl. The personal knowledge he 
gained of Wilhelm Liebknecht during the years he was 
associated with him was used in writing a Life which is a 
standard biography. 

In 1905 Eisner left Vorecerts in consequence of his Re 
visionist views. In those days deviation by leading officers 
of the Party into esthetics or literature was apt to be looked 
upon with displeasure by the rigid and doctrinaire official 
Marxist circles. Now Eisner was an idealist; he was 
interested, as his speeches sufficiently demonstrate, in some- 
thing more than Marxist economics. He devoted his 
attention to ethical and philosophical questions, to drama, 
art, literature, history, and he wrote voluminously concerning 
them all, particularly the two last. A volume he published 
in 1906 on the Holy Roman Empire, entitled Das Ende des 
Reichs (The End of the Empire) is specially worth recalling. 

At the beginning of the war, when Eisner was writing 
regularly for the Minchener Post, he, like his fellow-Revisionist 
Eduard Bernstein, changed his attitude and became both 
anti-Majority and anti-Government. He would have secured 
universal attention had he been a Reichstag deputy and 
provided with as many opportunities of advertising his 
anti-war views as, say, Karl Liebknecht. His work against 
the Government’s policy was, however, not less éffective 
because it was carried on in comparative obscurity at 
Munich, ‘Two principal methods were employed in his pro 
paganda against the war and for a republican revolution 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, RECONSTRUCTION, LITERATURE, DRAMA AND ART. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


q “THE OUTLOOK” has recently come under new direction and 
control, and has been completely reconstructed. 

G In POLITICS it is entirely independent, but special attention is 
paid to doings and sayings in Parliament. 

@ Prominence is also given to the current problems of RECON- 
STRUCTION, and signed articles on these subiects, by leading 
authorities, appear every week. 








Amongst the special weekly features is a series of CHARACTER 
SKETCHES of public men by E. T. RAYMOND (author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities "). These brilliant and penetrating studies appear only in 
“THE OUTLOOK.” 


* * * * 


G Another unique attraction is the series of CARTOONS by EDMUND 
DULAC, the eminent artist, who is drawing exclusively for “THLE 
OUTLOOK.” 


* * * * 


q Other regular features of “‘THE OUTLOOK” are:— 
WEEKLY NOTES on American, French, and ctirrent affairs; 
Critical Articles on ART and the DRAMA; 
LITERARY ESSAYS and BOOK REVIEWS; 
FINANCE of the Week ; 
INSURANCE, AVIATION, and MOTOR NOTES. 


@ Amongst recent and future contributors to “ THE OUTLOOK ” are :— 
E. V. LUCAS, SYDNEY BROOKS, A. A. MILNE, SIR HENRY 
NEWBOLT, “BARTIMEUS,” CHARLES MARRIOTT, SYLVIA 
LYND, W. H. MALLOCK, ARTHUR MACHEN, REBECCA 
WEST, and CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents 


OFFICES - 1, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C4 (Telephone: City 5410 
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the writing and publication of articles and pamphlets, and 
the organisation of private gatherings for discussion. The 
latter contributed tremendously to the growth of a revolu- 
tionary force in Munich, for Eisner’s eloquence, of which 
specimens are given in the book under review, gave him a 
personal ascendancy over the younger Independents which 
continually increased as the chances of a German victory 
receded and the prestige of the Governmental Scheidemanner 
fell. : 

In December, 1917, Eisner decided upon action. In 
order to bring pressure upon the Government he planned 
a strike, which was to take its origin in Munich during 
January, 1918. Knowledge of his scheme came to the 
authorities, and Eisner, with other leaders, was imprisoned 
and remained in detention until, towards the end of October, 
1918, he was released to allow him to take part in a Reich- 
stag election for which he had been proposed as candidate. 
Kisner’s moment had come. Within three weeks he was 
standing in the Bavarian Landtag building, master of the 
situation, proclaiming the deposition of the Wittelsbach 
dynasty and the establishment of a Bavarian Republic. 
In German revolutionary history, so rich in picturesque 
incidents, there is probably no more extraordinary picture 
than that of this old man—he was only fifty-two, but with 
his spectacles and long, shaggy, grey hair and beard looked 
several years older, a prophetic figure—heading a mob and 
entering the Assembly House to introduce the first act of 
the German Revolution. A few days later a gathering 
met together under Eisner’s direction in the Munich National 
Theatre to celebrate the change by listening to the perform- 
ance of symphonies by Beethoven and the singing of the 
chorus from Handel’s Messiah, “ The people that sat in dark- 
ness have seen a great light.”” At no time was the dramatic 
and spectacular in Eisner’s character more in evidence. 

But Roman Catholic, non-industrial Bavaria did not want 
an idealistic Social Democratic Jew to rule over it. 
In the language of pathology, Eisner was to it a “ foreign 
body,” of which the social organism, as the human, in- 
stinctively moved to rid itself. Eisner was dead, politically, 
before he went to Berne. What he said and did there—his 
impressive avowal of Germany’s guilt, his attack on German 
policy—sealed his fate. In spite of his failure at the polls 
he still remained in charge of the Bavarian Government, 
but during his absence the undermining of his position 
became evident, and those who observed the trend ofevents 
closely would have prophesied that a crisis, Kisner’s “ 'To 
be or not to be,” would come on his return. The only 
question was in what way the tragic knot would be unloosed. 
The fanatical hand of the twenty-year-old aristocrat, Count 
Arco-Valley, provided the answer. 

For a study of the fascinating personality that was 
Kurt Eisner these self-revelatory speeches are of the 
ureatest value. 


PARNELL AND DAVITT 


Chief and Tribune. By M. M. O'Hara. 
10s. Gd. net. 

The Chief is Charles Stewart Parnell and the Tribune 
Michael Davitt. Says the author of the volume: “ The 
period of Irish history dealt with is little more than twenty 
years long, but it includes a great national agitation, an 
agrarian revolution of immense importance, enduring 
gains for the Irish people, and two men of almost stupendous 
significance, whether we consider them from the English 
or Trish standpoint.” ‘There can certainly be no question 
of the interest of Mr. O’Hara’s subject-matter, or of the 
fact that his book “ helps to throw light on some of the 
political problems and controversies of the present.” As 
a literary essay, however, Chief and Tribune is’ open to 
several criticisms, a complete lack of form being the chief 
of these. It does not appear that the author when he set 


Manners and Co, 


out on his work can have had a clear idea of his general 


aim. Is it a conjoint biography of Parnell and Davitt that 
he has written, or a history of the Land League? It 
is neither of these things. We are told nothing of the later 
life of Davitt, who survived Parnell by many years. At 
the same time many chapters of the book are given over 
wholly to biographical detail, much of it repetitive, con- 
cerning Tribune as well as Chief. Again, were the book a 
history of the Land League there would seem to be little 
sense in closing it in 1891, the year of Parnell’s death. 
That year had no particular significance so far as Irish 
agrarian agitation was coneerned. The only thing then 
that the book gives us in any completeness is the story of 
Parnell, and in this part of his work Mr. O’Hara has the— 
rather doubtful—advantage over carly biographers of the 
Irish leader of being able to refer to the recently published 
reminiscences of Mrs. Parnell. 

Mr. O'Hara is sympathetic towards Parnell, sympathetic 
towards Davitt, sympathetic towards the agrarian and 
Home Rule agitation. He does not pretend, however, 
that the period was an ideal one or that the agitation had 
not its weak spots. Its weakest spot was, perhaps, the 
differences between the two leaders. No two men could be 
more unlike in temper and aim than Parnell and Davitt. 
Mr. O’Hara has more blame for Parnell than for Davitt ; 
yet he is sensible that Parnel’ was the greater man. For 
the outrages which disfigured the land war neither man 
was responsible. These, it is well to remember, were com- 
mitted by Government as well as by people. Mr. O'Hara 
recalls no more terrible event than the “‘ Grawhill massacre,” 
when the armed police, acting under a minimum of provoca- 
tion—a little boy behind a hedge had thrown a stone 
attacked a whole hillside of peasants. The history of 
those days in Ireland is perhaps best forgotten by most of 
us, but modern Chief Secretaries, faced by political disorder 
and crime, may-—if they have the time to study Irish 
history in the intervals of succeeding one another—learn 
that a pharisaical tone scarcely becomes their post. 

Hiow extraordinarily prophetic were Parnell’s utterances ! 
Mr.: O'Hara selects admirably from the speeches of the 
Irish leader. Parnell told the English again and again 
that there was no half-way house between the concession 
of autonomy to Ireland and her government as a Crown 
Colony: 

He led his listeners through the recent dreadful past : the Coercion 
Bills, habeas corpus gone, trial by jury gone, inviolability of the 
dwelling gone, freedom of the press gone. - ** All this you have 
done for the past five years,” he said, *‘ and all this and much more 
you will have to do again.” (If the Home Rule Bill were rejected.) 

And he told the Irish again and again that the time would 
come when they would abandon the policy of sending 
representatives to Westminster. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Lane. 5s. net. 


Towards New Horizons. By M. VP. Witicocks. 


** So must I nedes confesse and graunt that many thinges be in the 
Utopian weale publique, whiche in our cities I maye rather wishe 
for then hope after,’ said Sir Thomas More at the conclusion of 
Raphael Hythlodaye’s afternoon talk. We experienced a somc- 
what similar feeling when we put down this little volume by Miss 
Willcocks—with a further fecling, too, that there were some things here 
that we neither wished for nor hoped after. We are not, for instance, 
** advanced ” enough to want. to fly from Michael Angelo and Phidias 
to Picasso and Van Gogh, or to look forward with any particular 
enthusiasm to ‘‘ some great Judgment Hall of the Democracy,” 
decorated with the black and white work of Aubrey Beardsley. And, 
though we certainly do desire that Russia shall come into the League of 
Nations, we are not intrigued by the prospect of her being, as yet, **its 
guiding inspiration.” However, these are perhaps matters of taste, 
and therefore not to be disputed about. But Miss Willcocks’ ** Uto- 
*—if one may be forgiven that hardly used word—goes a good 
deal deeper than this. She is really intoxicated with the working 
class, and her exaltation of spirit leads her into extravagances of 
judgment and statement. With much that she says about the League 
of Nations in particular, and the future of democracy in general, we 
are in agreement. Mere political machinery will undoubtedly not 
be cnough : there must be a new economic and a new spiritual order. 
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BOOTS & SHOES 


They entered the War with a 
big reputation founded on 50 
years’ Record in Civil life—the 
most reliable footwear for Men 
and Women. ‘K’ BOOTS came 
out of the War established as 
the finest foot-gear for Officer 
or Man. 


w~ 





LATE HOURS 


[ATE hours often involve insufficient rest and 

sleep. Prolonged exertion — whether 

through stress of business or as the result 

of pleasure—takes a severe toll of the 
nervous system. 


The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ prevents the 
health from becoming seriously under- 
mined through over-exertion ; it supplies 
the vital mechanism of the body—brain, 
nerves and muscles with exceptional 
nutriment. 


*BYNOGEN’ is a concentrated nutri- 
tive food with a most agreeable flavour. 
It should supplement the daily dietary of 
young and old. Those who take it 

regularly withstand the effects of over- 

strain, and enjoy the delightful feeling of 
vigour and well-being. 


Y nogel 
Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/-. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 





B63. 








Sir F, H. Cowen, Mus. Doe. 
writes :—“ I have tried ‘De Reseke’ American Cigarettes 
and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with a 
most pleasant flavour. For a Virginia cigarette I could 
desire nothing better." 
Sir ri M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes :—“ Excellent.” 
' writes :— ‘I ant_yee n. De 
seems to be absolutely perfect action enguinie. The delightful - 
every way.’ 
UDGE a man by the com keeps—a cigarette, 
by those who pe = it. pty test “ De Reseiees 


are easily best. T bor — li 
ye _ ry s box hate qualtt ity will wia 


‘De Reszke 


aso CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Mili 
also T; Méiter Canteens af Heme and Overseas, 























- CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. — 


WHAT NOT. 


A Prophetic Comedy by 
6s. net. —— MACAULAY. 6s. net. 
The Paty Telegra; “... one of the wittiest, most ironical, and 
‘unniest —\ ‘that has appeared these many years.” 
The New Statesman says: “ Miss Macaulay is to be congratulated on an 
unusual achievement. Her serious story is impressive and affecting. But 
the chief delight of the book is in its gay and rid wit,” 


THE POT BOILS. 


By M. STORM JAMESON. 6s. net. 
The Outlook: “If this is a first novel it offers rich promise for the future.” 


The Saturday Review: “ His speech has wit and his thought pungency. 
The Pall Mall: “ . @ writer with whom we shall have to count.” 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 7:04. net. 
A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. 
By H. J. et ae M.P. 


The Pall Mall Gazette sa he has given us a book amongst 
the most valuable the war PL. ‘either evoked or influenced.” | 


PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS. 


By BERNARD SHAW. ls. 6d. net. 
The Daily News: “ one of the most powerful pleas for a League of 
Nations that have “yet appeared, » 


THE ODYSSEY OF A TORPEDOED TRAMP. By ‘Y.” 6s. net. 
“A little masterpiece of literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 

A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. Mrs. C. S. Pern. 7s. 6d. not. 

40 DAYS IN 1914. Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G. 9s, net. 

THE FIGHTING FLEETS. Ratrs D. Pare. 10s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. W. H. Beaste. 10s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Manufacturers and their agents may profit by studying the comprehensive 
information supplied them by Mr. Beable.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. Joun Harcrave 

(Wurre Fox). 10s. 6d. net. The Natural Reconstruction 

of an Unnatural Existence. 
stimulating and suggestive . he has the ,* of the matter in 
him’ and his book has an arresting quality.’ "—Country L | 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C.2 2. 























LONDON. 














HOW TO SPEAK | 


At Political and Public Meetings, in 
Board Rooms, at Dinners—Anywhere. 
P24 


People always listen to a man who has 
something to say—z/ he knows how fo say it. 
Grenville Kleiser, author of the famous 
public-speaking course, says :— 


“Give me 15 minutes a day, and you'll 
become a forceful, convincing speaker.” 


Your speech gains fluency, persuasiveness, 
and point; your vocabulary is enriched ; 
timidity vanishes; self-confidence develops ; 
personality and power increase ; all as a 
result of a few minutes a day devoted to the 
Kleiser Postal Course. To speak winningly 
and convincingly helps you in business, 
public life and socially. Send the coupon 
(or a postcard) TO-DAY for full informa- 
tion to— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Satispurny Square, E. C, 4. 
Without cost or obli tion to me, please to send full particulars of 
Professor Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Public Speaki ng 
and the Development of Mental Power and Personality, (N.S.) 
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And in the creation of both of these the workers will without question 
play the dominating part. But even the worker is mostly a man, 
subject to not a few of the limitations and weaknesses of the bourgeois. 
It is misleading to say that ‘‘ the Third Estate does not, as other 
classes do, occasionally gain strength by touching Mother Earth, 
it is always in contact with her.”” Nor do we see much guarantee against 
war in the fact that the worker finds ‘‘ no special mystic virtue in 
seeking danger for its own sake,”’ because for him the getting of his 
daily bread means danger. Does Miss Willcocks really think that 
the whole of the wage-earners have particularly dangerous jobs ?. And, 
apart from the vast number of obviously safe occupations, does even 
the miner in the pit, or the railwayman in the shunting-yard, think 
much of his perili—any more than does a City clerk or pickle-maker 
crossing a London street ? Boredom is, we suggest, a more common 
feeling. 

Miss Willcocks’ visions do not include many details of ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion.” We gather that she does not like ‘‘ Fabianism, which is 
barely to be distinguished from advanced Liberalism,” or the Whitley 
Report, “whose watchword all through is compromise and its theory 
of betterment that of the patch, from Labour in the Cabinet down to 
Labour on the directors’ bench.” She does like the Post-Impressionists, 
for ‘* as music hangs by the side of the actual an orb of creative sound, 
so the Post-Impressionists would hang by it a visual orb of colour, a 
vibrating microcosm of the universe ; an orb of human making hanging 
by the divine orb.” She advances one novel suggestion in the sphere 
of practical politics. Seeing, as we all do, that Labour makes many 
mistakes in choosing its leaders, she reeommends calling in the women 
as a remedy—‘ an auxiliary council of women to discuss and decide 
on those who shall finally be chosen from the list submitted to it by 
the men.” Well, well—this should ease the responsibilities of many 
a Trade Union branch, or the anxieties of Mr. Henderson when he has 
to form a Labour Government! We concur in the view of the 
publisher of this book, that, ‘* very up to date and provocative, 
many will dispute its conclusions, but no one . . . will find it dull.” 


THE CITY 


N their return after the Easter holiday, brokers 
were somewhat disappointed at the small accumu- 
lation of orders. This is probably due to the 

uncertainties of the international position, whilst, of course, 
the disturbed condition of some parts of the Empire are 
not conducive to increased activity. While Italy looms large 
in the day’s news, her economic position is not generally 
comprehended ; when it is stated that her debt is about 
half that of the United Kingdom, but that her national 
income before the war was only about one-fourth of that of 
the United Kingdom, it will be realised how serious the 
financial outlook is. The statement that the United States 
income tax law permits a citizen of the United States to 
deduct from the amount of income assessable to taxation 
the amount he has paid in taxation abroad, has a most 
important bearing upon the question of American purchases 
of European securities, for, provided the amount of income- 
tax deducted in respect of his foreign investments is not 
in excess of his income in the United States, he would be 
granted a full allowance of the tax deducted abroad. This 
is almost equivalent to making American investments 
abroad free of income-tax, a circumstance which should 
encourage American purchases of British stocks and shares. 


ak * * 


The situation with regard to silver was excellently put 
by the Chairman, the Hon. P. Holyoak, at the meeting of 
the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, held 
in Hong-Kong towards the end of February last, when he 
said 

Notwithstanding the legislation of the last fifty years, silver is 
still a power in the world, and has to be reckoned with. But it is 
in no sense the rival of gold. On the contrary, it is a most friendly 
assistant, and shares with gold in no inconsiderable degree the 
burden of carrying the commerce of the world. If by legislation 
silver were entirely discarded as a medium of exchange in the 
present silver-using countries, the whole burden would be thrown 
on gold. The volume of the metallic medium of exchange in the 
world would be diminished, and prices in terms of gold must fall 
all round. This would be particularly undesirable at the present 
moment, when the gold supply shows signs of slackening, and 
when, as we hope, the commerce of the world is about to enter on 

a period of great expansion. No such fears, however, need be 


entertained ; on the contrary, the demand for silver for currency 
p is likely to grow. Though excluded from the currencies 
of Western nations, except for subsidiary coinage, there are still 
large areas of the world where silver is requi 
the only acceptable and satisfactory medium of exchange. 


, and where it is 
The 


operations of our armies in Palestine and Mesopotamia, and in what 
was German East Africa, have already created a new demand for 
silver, and as these regions become settled the demand is bound 
to continue. With security the production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials will rapidly increase, trade will expand, and money in the 
shape of silver will be required to carry it. The same may be said 
of other large parts of Africa. 

Here in China, when the political turmoil is over and railway 
construction can be resumed, and when exports long held up are 
again free to flow, it is certain that the balance of trade will call 
for considerable imports of silver. In Shanghai and the north 
there is likely to be a serious shortage of currency unless fresh and 
substantial supplies of silver are forthcoming from America, and 
it is to be hoped that China’s needs in that respect will receive 
the sympathetic consideration of the American and British Govern- 
ments. In view of the important supplies of necessary products 
which all Governments draw from China, and of the considerable 
disbursements some of them have still to make on account of the 
Chinese labour imported into Europe for service in the war zones, 
we can surely expect that the relatively moderate supplies of silver 
which may be necessary to make a normal money market in North 
China will be made available by the Governments which have at 
present the control of the metal. 


At the same meeting the Chairman of this great Bank 
spoke out strongly with regard to the present state of affairs 
in China. He said that it must be frankly confessed that 
the past twelve months had witnessed a very serious depre- 
ciation in China’s general financial position. The exactions 
of a future civil war, which would seem to be kept up chiefly 
for the benefit of “ rapacious and despotic Tuchuns ” and 
the maintenance of a huge army, which the Government is 
unable to control and has not the means to disband, call 
for a monthly expenditure of between twelve and fifteen 
million dollars, and as the provincial revenues are impounded 
by the Tuchuns, the only cash resource available is the salt 
revenue, which averages from four to five million dollars 
per month. China is therefore steadily borrowing from 
Japan, the only source open to her, “ and on terms corre- 
sponding to the extremity of her need.” He added : 

China cannot go on borrowing for ever, and at a time when 
all the world’s resources are wanted for the urgent needs of recon- 
struction she can expect little assistance from outside. Assist- 
ance, it would seem, she must have to rid her of the military parasite 
which is draining the vitality of the country and paralysing every 
effort at reform, and it is earnestly to be hoped that in this and 
other respects the claims of China, which cannot be ignored in any 
scheme of world-reconstruction, will be accorded the consideration 
which is their due by the Conference now sitting at Versailles. But 
in the main China must work out her own salvation. There is no 
royal road ; and experience has abundantly proved that the only 
path for China lies in the economy and patient development of her 
resources, the employment of capable and sympathetic foreigners, 
not as advisers, but as executive officials with power to carry out 
necessary reforms, and, above all, by the sinking of party differences 
for the common good. 

Altogether, not very hopeful, and if I were a Chinese bond- 
holder, I should sell and put my money in British American 
Tobacco Ordinary Shares at their present price of about 
181s. This company has very large interests in China, 
and also in many other parts of the world. To some people, 
it may sound startling to advise changing a Government 
Bond for an Ordinary Share, and those who prefer a loss 
on a Government security to a profit on a commercial 
undertaking may scornfully pass over this admonition. 


* x oa 


Things are happening in the London catering world. 
The Aerated Bread Company is undoubtedly pursuing a 
vigorous policy ; it now owns Buszards, as well as Bertram 
and Co., the refreshment caterers on the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway, and the fact that its Chairman is 
also Chairman of the newly created Criterion Restaurant 
Company (which, incidentally, owns Appenrodt’s) is inter- 
esting. A South African magnate and race-horse owner has 
a large interest in both companies. The idea is still deep- 
rooted in some quarters that something more than a working 
arrangement may yet be come to between the A.B.C. and 
Lyons. Trust Houses, Ltd., the reformed public-house 
proprietary company, is fast extending its operations, and 
R. E. Jones, Ltd., who run some most excellent refreshment 
depots in Cardiff and Swansea, are now branching out in 
London, they having acquired the Hotel de Provence (which, 
like the Café de l'Europe, the recent acquisition of Trust 
Houses, Ltd., is in Leicester Square) and the Bedford Head, 
Tottenham Court Road. Progress in the matter of London 
refreshment depots ceased some years ago, and this infusion 
of fresh blood and ideas should result in improvements. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
and ROBERT SMILLIE 


At the ALBERT HALL, MAY 3rd, 
at 6 p.m. 


Early application for Tickets to B. WILLIAMS, 
66 Great Prescott Street, E. 1. 


THE 
LON DON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd, 
By GUARANTEE.) 
; ncorporated 1905. 
MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION—* CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 
DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 


INTERMEDIATE Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, r9r9, inclusive. 

FrvaL (Section I.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, 1919, inclusive. 

» (Section II.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 16th to 18th, 1919, inclusive. 


For further particulars apply to 
The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 














LECTURES, ETC, 





of Mind,” by Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., 
will be delivered at Dr. Wm1aMs’ LiprARY, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C. 1, on Tuesdays at 5.30 o'clock. 


ADMISSION FREE. For a Syllabus of the Lectures and further 
information apply to Miss DoroTHY WRINCH, 41 Gordon Square, WwW C. I, 


C's OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 


\ COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “The Analysis 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 


Sunday, April 27th. 
11.15 a.m.— " Positivist Worship.”’ T. S. Las scelle ‘S. 


EDFORD COL L EGE for WOMEN, REGENT" S PARK, N.W. 
(University of London.) 
LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY. 
To be awarded in June, 1919, for research work in a Sociological! subject 
Value £40 for two years 
Open to women holding a University degree or its equivalent 
Further information may be obtained from the Principat. to whom applications 
should be sent not later than May 30th, 1919. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


ALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of 
Education) for RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION WORK 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates and Certificated Teachers (men and 

women). Ministry of Labour Grants for Tuition and Maintenance for Demobilised 
Men. Hostel, School and Clubs at Canning Town, E. Hostel, Farm and Clubs at 
Kenton, near Harrow. 

Apply Orc. Sec., Ed. as N.S., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1 


RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—A One-Year Course of 
training is arranged for those wishing to gain experience in teaching older 
children. Teaching practice is provided in ‘ Higher Tops,’’ Central Schools, 

and in Continuation Classes. Traiaed Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or 
candidates who have passed Higher Local Examinations are eligible.—Particulars 
as to fees, grants, and courses of study on application to the Principal, Miss F. HawTREY 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Cages Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encineertne for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 
pectus post free from ReGIsTRaR. 














SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


GECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
| ene women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretaria] work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Sue (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers. 46 Kingsway, 











HE TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON, and the NURSERY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W., have arranged a combined 
training course for Superintendents of Nursery Schools. The Course will be for 

one of two yoase according to entrance qualifications.—For particulars, apply to the 
Ade anes College. wwe or to the Warpven, Nursery Training School, 


Wellgarth Road, Hampstead, N 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


ys PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Seteasien 
Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE wares ann THE 

AIR. Post free from Henry Sorneran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 








SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. Under the management of « 
Committee of the Soc! f J Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 
(sometime Examiner to ‘eachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in School Management rod 

Biological, Chemica! and Physical E comtetioe. a Natural History Room, two Work- 
shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 
Swimming Bath, .. Gymnasium. 








sonent ~ eda Prosp can be obtained on application tothe Head Master, Bootham 
MALIMAN’S GREEN, | GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cramspers, Girton College, —rr-y late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for vanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, wee 4 and ur such 4 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a s Cross 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is Selightfully situated in ite 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


Res EMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
me on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
nefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

mena in its own grounds ofS acres. For prospectus, apply the Princrpav. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals : The MissEs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on cqgtestan to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. _Principals : Miss Tusopora Crark and Miss K. M. ‘Buus. 


Ze MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
«J Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





POSITIONS VACANT. AND WANTED. 


Gores LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 

Clapham Common, S.W.4.—Probationers wanted immediately. Age 19-26. The 

training is for two years in the nursing of Women and Children and is a valu 

able preliminary trainiag for those who are too young to enter a general hospital. 

Lectures and certificate given. Salary Ist year, £15; 2nd year, £20, with uviform 
and laundry. —For further particalars apply to the Matron. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ "MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately a promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetin Lectures, Sermons reported, — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING ‘OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


A Crmes MSS., etc., Typed accurately and promptly executed. 
—Mivner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





PoewAses QUESTION aad Birth Control. Post tree ad. 
—MaLruvstan Leacus, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S. w.i. 


NOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 


invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tims 1s. 6d., 2s. 64., 5s.—Howarrns, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


ASS TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann @ Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd, , 1850. 


T= charge for ‘Advertionmente of Meetings, Educational An- 
nouncements, Appointments (Vacant and Wanted) on this page 
is at the rate of 12s. per inch,or 1s. per line for smaller spaces. 

For a series of thirteen or more insertions a substantial discount is 
allowed. Trade Advertisements are charged at the rate of Eleven 


Guineas per page. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914, 


and the German Unity Movement 
By W. H. DAWSON. 2 vols. 16s. net each. 

“The finest merit of Mr. Dawson’s book seems to me to 
be its remarkable air of competency. He writes with inside 
knowledge of a Germany which he appears to have studied 
in cngaladhy favourable conditions.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION TO BREST-LITOVSK 


By L. TROTSKY. 4s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The book shows that to his political and forensic skill 
he adds the mastery of narrative. Its publication should 
do good service in certain quarters in England which persist 
in seeing a connection between Bolshevism and democracy, 
and denounce as a threat to democracy any attempt to 
upset the Bolshevist Government. These gentlemen had 
better read what Trotsky has to say about democracy. 
He has no use for it at all.”—Morning Post. 

“‘ The book is very skilfully written—clear, readable, vivid. 
Everybody who wishes to understand what has happened 
and is happening in Russia must read it.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 
And Other Industrial Questions 


By LORD LEVERHULME. Edited by STANLEY 
UNWIN. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“To all the questions discussed Lord Leverhulme brings 
an acute and thoroughly realistic mind and the authority of 
vast experience.”—Wesiminster Gazette. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. 5s. net. 
“A distinct success. May be recommended to anyone, 
whether a co-operator or not.’-—New Statesman. 
“An able investigation.’’—Times. 


GUILDS AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 
By A. J. PENTY. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Far more than ‘ well worth reading.’ It is genuinely 
important. . . . a first-class piece of writing.””—Challenge. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 8s.6d.net. [New Edition, 
“Mr. Graham Wallas has restored to life a figure of unique 
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